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TA of theſe Auer is be 
the delicate difference between words re- 
puted ſynonymous; that is to ſay, the diſtingaiſh- 
he characteriſlics of ſuch words, as reſembling 
each other in their general ideas, may neverthe- 
leſs be diſtinguiſhable one from another by ſome 
additional one, peculiar to each of them. & 
In order to uſe words with propriety and ele 
gance, there is a choice to be attended to. We 
muſt be a little nice upon words, not imagini 
that ſuch as are called ſynonymous, are really ſo, 
that is, exactly uniform in their ſenſe; and reſem- 
ble each other as perfectly as two drops of water 
from the fame ſpring: for, on a cloſer examination 
we ſhall ſee that this reſemblance does not take in 
the whole extent and force of ſignification, but 
conſiſts only in one 12 idea which they all 


ox preſs; each word * * * — . 
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ſome relative one, which conſtitutes its proper and 
particular character. That reſemblance which 
conveys one general idea makes then the words 
JT and the difference that ariſes from 
the particular idea that.aecompanies the general, 
makes them far from being perfectly alike, diſtin- 
guiſhing them as various ſhades of the ſame colonr. 

I will not abſolutely ſay that there are not oc- 
calionson which ſo nice a choice may be diſpenſed 
with; but I maintain that there are ſtill more, 
where they ought not, or cannot paſs one for 
another, eſpecially in ſtudied and elaborate com- 
poſitions. I will allow it to be a matter of indif- 
| ference, in chooling a yellow habit, whether we 
take the hue of the marigold or jonquil ; but 
would we make an agreeable variety, it is neceſ- 
_ fary to conſult the different ſhades or tints: how 
ſeldom then does it happen that the, mind does 
not find itſelf in ſumilat circumſtances? Very rate 
indeed! as in chat conſiſts the whole art of 
3 : 2x abs: dog 1o ado) wes 

Leſl any one, under a falſe notien that the 

richneſs of a language conſiſis in the plurality and. 
abundance of words, ſhould explode this ſyſtem, 

relative to the diſtinction of thoſe reputed ſynony- 
 mous, I muſt ſay, that though language is en- 
riched by an abundance of words, "ncaa abun- 
dance is not merely numeral, but ſuch as ſprings 
from d verſity, like that which is obſerved in the 
various productions of nature. It is the ſatisſac- 
tion of the mind, and not the tiekling of the ear, 
which is the object of all converſationand writing; 
for which 2 quantity of words is not ſo 
much io be eſteemed as their quality. If they vary 
only ſrom each other in their ſounds, and "ot in 
. — ; 4 their 
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their greater or leſs degrees of energy, compre- 
henſion, preciſion, &c. they, in my opinion, ſerve 


more to burthen the memory, than to enrich or 
facilitate the art of ſpeech. To ſtand up for a 


number of words, without any regard to their. 
ſenſe, is confounding abundance with ſuperſluity. 
Where is the great utility in having many terms 
to expreſs one ſingle idea? Is there not more ad- 
vantage in having proper expreſſions for every 
idea we can form? 13530 18 Hogb 5d 
It will be in vain for Pleonaſm to alledge in its 
defence, that by this abundance we avoid the bad 
effects of repetition; for we are deceived with re- 
ſpe& to the cauſe of that effect; it is not the re- 
peating of the ſame ſound that offends ſo much, 


as the repetition of the ſame idea, as will be vi- 
dent in the courſe of this work. If the ſame word 


diſpleaſes when uſed a ſecond time, it is not be- 
cauſe it hath already ſtruek the ear; but becauſe 
it hath before affected the mind, which grows 
weary, and is diſguſted without the graces of no- 
velty. Hence came the eſtabliſhment of certain 
words we call Pronouns, the repetition of which 
cuſtom hath made familiar, having given them no 
other office than ſimply to recal the matter in 
queſtion, without any redundancy of words. For 
the ſame reaſon, what we call Articles and Pre- 
poſitions are equally repeated without diſguſt, 

nothing being expected from them but a bare no- 
mination or indication; for having nothing to de- 
termine of themſelves, they always appear new, 
when the ſubje& they indicate is new. This is an 
undeniable proof that the beauty of words is more 
owing to their variety of meanings, than to their 


different articulations; and that tis a multiplicity . 


of 
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of ideas that produces in eſſect a multiplicity of 
terms. If any one yet doubts this, he bas nothing; 
to do but examine them a little cloſer, and be a 
little nicer in his choice; or, without giving him- 
ſelf the trouble of ſuch examination, let him 

eruſe only witn attention the reflections here 

xd before him; for be the remarks either juſt or 
not, they will plainly ſhew that there are no words 


fo perfectly ſynonymous as to ſignify exactly the 


ſame upon all occaſions; conſequently they admit 
of a particular nicety in choice. It is this choice 
the following ſheets endeavour to determine, by 
definitions and examples which diſlinguiſh and 
diſcloſe the proper charatter of theſe words, in 
which it is hoped they will in ſome meaſure ſuc- 
Had it been neceſſary, I could have ſupported. 
the diſtinctions, here made, between words de- 
fined in this work, by going back not only to the 
etymology of them, but to an analy zation and de- 
compoſition of them, as I have done in the words, 
Purgeand Puri, at the end of the work, to which 
I'refer my readers; but had I ſo done, it would 
bave ſwelled the volumes without any real uſe,. 
I'truſt the public will give me credit ſor what L 
have advanced: indeed the common good uſe of 
them ſpeaks for itſelf. i | 


Some part of this work is a tranſlation from the 


French of the Abbe Gerard, and from that of the 
Abbe Roubard, at leaſt fo much as would agree 


with our mode of expreſſion; the reſt the reader 


will find to be new. Should any one imagine, 
becauſe ſome words * which are here claſſed as 


* See the diflinion between Fuge as BE a 
f ies paſſ 
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paſſing for ſynonymous, do not immediately ſtrike 
the mind as ſuch ; that labouring at a diſtinction 
was unneceſſary and uſeleſs; if he cannot re- 
collect a paſſage where he has ſeen, or call to 
mind that he has at any time heard them indiſcri- 
minately uſed, let him caſt his eye over the folio 
edition of Johnſon's dictionary, and he will inn 


ſtantly diſcover that theſe endeavours, though per- 1 
haps inadequate to the taſk, have not been wholly | 
fruitleſs ; and, ſhould the ſame error be remarked | 
in the following pages which the tenor. of the | 


work condemns, it is hoped it will be attributed 
to the neceſſity of varying the expreſſions, in a 
treatiſe of this e caſt, in order to make 
them agreeable to the mind. There are, it muſt 
be confeſſed, many more words that might have 
been taken under conſideration ; but, on reflection 


g that a thorough reform, even in theſe at preſent 

B taken notice of, will go a conſiderable way to- 

” Vards the improvement of our tongue, the work 

* {Wcannot but be thought of ſervice; at leaſt it may 

» be conſidered as the wanton ſallies of a mind 

4 greatly zealous for the beauty of its native lan- 

; guage.  - | N N 
1 Note —This edition is improved, by expung- _ = 


ing ſuch diſtinftions between words, as on a more 
attentive examination appeared to the Author to. 
be trifling, and by a great many reſpeQable ad- 
ditions and amendments, JED 00 
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Fact, Perſpiration. 
BY ſweat, we mean ſenfible eyaporation? by per- 
ſpiration, inſenſible. get; 
Sweat is not only offenſive to the eye, but to the 
nole; whereas, perſpiration is offenſive to neither. 
It requires a certain degree of exerciſe, or warmth, 
to make us ſweat; whereas, we peyſpire naturally, as 


in our ſleep. Indeed, perſpiration, though not to 


be ſeen in | comune. will, at times, become vifiblez 
for the ſenſib 


A perſon, for example, going down into an ice- 
houſe, ſmokes. Tete e 


* 


To L A pi 
Theſe words have certainly a very different mean- 


at. dA 4 


» — 


ing, and are ſeldom uſed one for another, but when 


connected with other words, ſo as to form phraſes. 


To ſhew the 8 of an indiſcriminate uſe 
ſufficient to point out the diſ- 


of them, it will b. 
ünction in a few inſtances, 


B | To. 


dle vapour may be ſeen in condenſed air, 


| WS J 
8 lie by, implies, to remain ſtill; 1 "* lay = 


means, to reſerve for {ome future time. 
- To lie down, implies, to reſt or repoſe oneſelf; 
to lay down, means, to depoſit, or to advance as a 
propoſition. 
o lie in, implies; to be in childbed; oflay i in, 

means, to ſtore, © 4 

To lie with, implies, to Leer with; to lay with, 
means, to bet * 

To lie under, implies, to be fab ect to; to o by v un- 
der, means, to-ſubyett to. : 4 


— 


copper- plate, Cut, Print: | 
Each of theſe words denotes an impreſſion taken 


off from an engraving in ink, repreſenting a picture; 
but copper-plate, implies, an impreſſion from an en- 
aving on copper; whereas, cut, implies, one 
== 1 8 — or cutting on woed: ET 
Pyint is rather a general term, by which we un 
derſtand an impreſſion, from either wood, ren, 
pewter,. or any other metal. 
Cuts are always. worked off with the letter-preſs ; 
hut copper. Plates _— to be worked alone, and 
re 


that in a rolling-p 


Prints are now — ſo faſhionable in books; * 
to give great encouragement to many ingenious cuts 
ters in wood, ſo that, in a variety of figures, cuts 
are — in the room of copper-lates. . 


4) 3 2 ——— — 


Pillars Paintin 13. 


A ate to the eye, of any thing in na- 
ture, — light and ſhade; whether it be — by the 
bruſh, the needle, or any other inſtrument; is _ 
we underſtand by a lure; whereas, the word; 
ing implies, ſuch a repraſentatior:drawn in colou — 
TE” + 47 © 6 a res 
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in tapeſtry, Ec. and per ir Keriy 2 
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. I ; 
There is certainly a manifeſt difference between 
the ſenſe of theſe words, as they ſtand alone, and 
imply each a genus; but, when compounded with 
other words, which expreſs a particular ſpecies, 
they are often uſed as ſynonimous, 8 
Every one immediately ſees, and makes a diſtinc- 
tion between a buſt and a tree; but, is the ſame diſ- 
tinction preſerved, between a gooſberry - vuſi and a 


gooſeberry- tree; a currant-bufh and a currant-tree ? 


A gooſeberry- buſi, in my idea, implies;-many . 


ſtems from the ſame root; whereas, a gooſeberry- 
tree riſes from the ground in a ſingle ſtem, and con- 
tinuesthus,:a foot or more in height, before it bun- 

che ee 3 BS SOT pt IP 
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+, Good-manners, Good-breeding. _ © 
Good-manners is the effect of civilization goods 
breeding, of a polite education, | 
_  Good-breeding is of much larger extent than goods | 
manners; it includes all the faſhionable accompliſh- 
ments; whereas, good-manners is conſined to our 
conduct and addreſs. * | 1. 
Good-breeding cannot be attained by the beſt un- 
derſtandings, but by ſtudy and labour; whereas, a 
tolerable degree of reaſon will inſtru us in every 
part of good-manners, without any other aſſiſtance. 
* 


4 4 


- Battle, Engagement. | i 


| 1 thi aſe of theſe words, battle ſeems to me to 

be beſt applied to a fight between two armies ; en- 

* agement, to one between two fleets;- | - 

ore men fall generally in a battle, than in an en- 

© gagement; becauſe a greater number are oppoſed to 

each other in the former, than in the latter, and the 
conflict uſually continues longer. 


_— —_— — 2 


* mmnk Abou. 5 


: - Theſe both imply ſhady Places, under covert of 
| hs; or branches interwoven ; but a bower differs 
From an arbour, in that the latter is long and arch- 

ed; whereas, a hower is either round or ſquare at the. 
bottom, and made with a ſort of dome or ons, oy 
| the top. 


* — — 1 — 
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Cathedral, Collegiate Church, 


Both theſe terms imply, n dee where choir-ſer- 
vice is performed; but, by the word, cathedral, is 
underſtood the principal church of the dioceſe; 
whereas, by collegiate church, is meant, no more than 
a church where — is collected a number of clerks 
or clergymen, &c. living together in a body, and 
forming their choir- ſervice. 
All cathedrals have chapters belonging to them, 
and are ſound in moſt cities, and in all biſhopricks. 
Collegiate churches are inferior to cathedrals, and are 
eſtabliſhed elſewhere; as at Rippon, Yorkſhire; St. 
George's Chapel, at Windſor, &c, All collegiate 
churches have not chapters, 
Every cathedral has a collegiate body; but every 
collegiate church is not a cathedral. 
The cathedral is the pariſh church of the whole 
dioceſe, which a collegiate church 1 is not, N 
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851 | To Die, Expire. \f abs 
| To die, implies a-quitting of this world; wheres. 
as, to expire, implies the laſt action of life. a 
« She died,” ſays Rowe, every day ſhe lived.“ 
The inſtant we expire, that very inſtant our doom 
is fixed; there is no repentance beyond the grave. 
To die well, we ſhould be ſo prepared, as to be 
able to expire without a gronm. 3s 


. x 0 9 * - 
* % 


Difference, Diſundion.  _. 
Difference reſpects the ſenſes ; diſtinction, the un- 
ders oat M. 
We ſee, we hear, we ſeel, we ſmell, we taſte, a 
difference; but we perceive a diſtinction. £504 
We ſay, a difference in ſounds, in taſtes, &c. but 
a diſtinction in ideas. e 


. 
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Courage, Bravery, Intrepidity, Valour, Prow 


eſo. 


; Each of theſe words implies, a readineſs to meet 
1 danger; but courage a natural one, bravery. being ra- 
: ther an acquired courage. Intrepadity ſeems to riſe. 
, upon bravery, but carries with it an idea of raſhneſs; 
1 whereas, valour denotes. a combination ef courage. 
and bravery, à fearleſſneſs, but with a degree of 
1 ſtudied coolneſs. Proweſs is belt applied to military 
4 gallantry, * „ 
4 A man, though: not naturally courageous, may, by 
" a military education, and a nice ſenſe of honour, ac- 
1 quire ſuch a degree of bravery, as to perform feats 


of valeur, which ſhall exceed all the proweſs. of the 
moſt daring intrepiditĩ/FJ. nn 
Courage, as a natural quality, is frequently applied 
to animals. We ſay, à horſe of courage. Hravery 
may be the effect ar example as well as education. 
e B 3 | Many 


E651 


Many a timid man has made a braveſoldier ; he has 

advanced mechanically, glowing with the martial 

ſpirit of his comrades, Wy has ſhewn a proweſs equal 

to men of conſummate valour. 

We ſay, a paliant warrior, but an intrepid herd. 
Courage leads us cheerfully on, and is impatient to 

attack. Bravery either baniſhes fear, or ſurmounts 

it. Iutrepidity encounters the gr eateſt 1 * 

dares even preſent death. True valour never def 

the enemy, but executes its deſigns with cooln 

and dehberation. Prowefs glories rather more in the 

atchievements of its own arm, than in the combi- 

nation of the force of numbers. 


W - 
*, 


nr ; cen. Habit. | 


Ham is a 78 repetition. of the e "Y ; 
Hd, de effect of ſuch repetition. 

It is a good cuſtom to riſe at an early hour, being 
condueive to health, and, as in a little time, it wil 
produce a Habit of 2 doing; for if a man has been 
accuſtomed to wake at fix, he will always wake at 
that hour, whether he has flept long or not. 

- Cuſtom, ſuppoſes an act 8 e will; Habit, implies 
an e 1 

A good cuſtom ought never to be laid aſide; but as 
Habit is a kind of ſecond nature, brought on by cufe 
tom, no bad cuſtom ſhould be indulged. 

© Cuſtom is more applicable to many; habit, to an 
Individual. | | 

So prone are men to imitation, that they will fre- 

uently follow cuſtom, even in ridiculous —_ ; 
ſhions are a proof of this. 

If the min nd pays particular attention to any im- 

reſhon, its force and diſtinfineſs is increaſed: 
— ariſes the improvement of the ear, touch, 
c. This from habit, A blind man, for example, 
will and feel better than another, 1 

N — | Entertaining, 
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* Entertaining, Dating. 


A thing may be entertaining, and yet not dioeiding 

That 2 will amuſe; er that which 
avec, will make us laugh. 

Entertgining is moſt applicable to Gitent 2 
ment; diverting, to the reverſe. 


An entertaint an is an exceeding good b 
ld take care not to be diverbing, 8 
| bags e eue. 


panion; but we 


Sia r — 


s ee bb ia We thought or ſeetet purpola f « f 


-man, of which neither a dense nor a witneſs cam 
take notice; but a crime is 


by a judge, and convicted or cleared by witneſſes. 
Sins may be crimes, but all crimes are not ſins. 
Giving alms to a ſtrong ſturdy beggar may be no 
Sin, becauſe, given with a principle — charity; but 
it may be a creme, if contrary to a ſtatute law, Thus 
men may commit crimes through ignorance * 
and yet not fin, 
Taken in the ſenſe of Divine cognizance, every 
fin is a crime before God. 


All fins are threatened with eternal. puniſhment, 


not ſo all crimes; clipping the coin of the realm, is 
a crime againſt the Rate, AF is puniſhed with death, 


but is not ſuch a fin as * future 3 


Pineſs. 


8 
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Mit, Humour. 


Wit relates to the matter ; humour, to the. manner, | 


Our old comedies abound with wit, and the play. 
crs of thoſe times added conſiderably. to the repre, 
aA a B 4 e, 


x, as conſiſts im 
action againſt a law; of which action he can be tried 


* Na 5 
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ſentation, by the great fund of humaur they threw 
into the parts. | | 

Humour, always excites laughter, wit, does not, 
A fellow of kumour, will ſet a whole company in 
a roar. There is ſuch a certain ſmartneſs in mat, 
that it cuts while it pleaſes. 's 
Mit, always implies ſenſe and abilities; humour, 
does not. | 

Humour is chiefly reliſhed by the vulgar, whilſt in- 
tellectual excellence is . to comprehend wit. 


* 1 
* 
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| Occaſion, Neceſſity. 
 Occafion, rather requires ſeaſonableneſs, or ſome- 
hin proper; whereas, by neceſſity; is underſtood 
indiſpenſableneſs, or ſomething obligatory... 
There may be an occafion for certain things, when 
there is no necęſſity. ä a 
Occaſion requires that we ſhould put on mourning. 
at the death of a father, though there is no neceſſity 
for our ſo doing. 5 £ 
Thus the word, neceſſity, infolds in its idea that of 
- occafion;-though the word, occaſion, does not that of 
nuaeceſſity. | : 1 


—— n how . hon 
Extravagance, Profuſeneſs. 
Both theſe words imply waſte, but profuſeneſs,. a 
greater degree of it than extravagance. | 
Accuſtomed extravagante will, at-laſt, lead a man 
on to pręfuſene . RT | 


4 1 conn — — „* 


Accent, Emphaſis. 

Accent is diſtinguiſhed from emphaſis, as the for- 

mer regards the tone of the voice ; the latter the 

ſtrength of it. e ee BAL: a 
. g ; f There 


k 91 

There are three grammatical accents in common 
uſe, the acute, the jay and the circumflex, on 
which. the whole ſyſtem of pronunciation turns; 
but as minutely as the accents of words have been 
ſtudied, the accents, of fentences ſeem to have been 
utterly overlooked, _ | > j 
The neceſſity of preſerving propriety of emphaſis, {| 
is ſo. great, that the true meaning of words cannot | 
be conveyed without it. Wette x Flow 1-20 


Maid, Virgin, Dam{/cl. 

The word, virgin, ſeems to riſe upon that of maid; 
maid implying pure indeed ; virgin, pure in thought, - 
word, and deed. | Eh op 

The purity of the Holy Virgin, is an example 
worthy of being imitated by every maid. 2 

Many a virgin, through an unhappineſs of tem- 
per, and deformity of perſon, has died a maid, ' 
Virgin, as an adjective, is uſed frequently in an 
allegorical ſenfe, and implies, that which is in its 
firſt ſtate, and perfectly unſullied; whereas, maiden 
is not, Thus we ſay, virgin thoughts, virgin ſnow, 
virgin honey, _ | | 

Danſel means a young gentlewoman, and is ap- 
plied to all maids of a ſuperior clafs of people, it not 
bein g applicable to the loweſt. 5 


— 
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Nſdencr, Dwelling: 
Reęſidence implies more the ſituation; dwelling, the 


habitation, 3 8 
We ſay, a pretty place of refidence; but a homely 


dwelling, 


: 


By Penn, 


— 


— 


1 

©, Prefumptuous, Prgſumptine. 
- "Theſe words have been uſed as ſynonimous; but 
with great inclegancy, | eons: 


The preſumptuous nun, would claim heavenly 
merit, | wy 


<Q 


e 


Preſumptuous, implies an arrogant confidence ; 


ſumptive, means taken by previous ſuppoſition, 
I would recommend, however, the word pre 
tive, to be uſed only in the ſenſe ſuppoſed; as, 


reſumptive heir, in oppoſition to the heir 
8 . ppO {og apparent. 


7 apparent. 


ä 
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0 Memory, Remembrance, Recollection. 
The ſoul is affected with ſenſations and ideas, the 
retention of which is memory. | | 


We can frequently experience the ſame ſenſations 
and ideas which we have experienced before; the 


ii 3. 


re: production of theſe ſenſations and ideas, with a 


Tenſe of their identity, is remembrance... _ 20 
Me can aſſemble, at will, a ſeries of paſt ideas, 
and of paſt ſenſations; this faculty is termed, re- 
collection. 5 po 1 8 75 

Memory is a faculty purely paſſive, as ſenſibility; 


be the ſame we had experienced before. | 

The memory has the faculty of retaining things, 
which we have been ance affected with; Sucha, 
thoſe that do affett us: one is the index of things 


: og. the other of things preſent: but it is the un- 


nding only that has the power to perceive 
them, in thoſe indexes of things paſt and preſent 
and to conſider, compare, and acknowledge them, 


if famply re-produced, or really new; in a word, it 


439 
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IS 
is the underſtanding only which has the ſenſe of 
their identity, Hence, we perceive, that remem- 
brance is not a ſimple faculty, the compound of 
memory, ſenſibility and underſtanding, "a any 
In recollection, likewiſe, it is not the memory that 
traces paſt ſenſations, and por ideas in our minds: 


from the little we can attend to what is paſſing with · 
in us, during the ſucceſſion of our thoughts, we ma 
be convinced, that the underſtanding only inceſſant- 
ly actuated with ſome ſenſation, with ſome idea,) 
paſſes from thoſe with which it is actually affected, 
to the analogous ſenſations and ideas-which have al- 
ready affected it, and recollects in the mind, things 
paſt by analogy. Thus, when we chuſe to recollest 
any ſenſations or ideas, we perceive them about to 
offer, when the mind runs over the neareſt analogies. 
Though this power, to render preſent in the mind 
the ſenſations and ideas, treaſured up in the memory, 
acts, ſometimes, without an interpoſition; it is ſome- 
times ſubje@ to the will. Recollection is not, there- 
fore, a {imple faculty, but the aggregrate of many 
united. In remembrance, y is combined with 
the underſtanding and the will, but without theſe 
ſenſations. It is thus that theſe different faculties 
produce remembrance and recollecti Wo. 
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| Enthufiaſm, Superſtition. 
Enthuſiaſm is a kind of exceſs in devotion ; ſuper- 
ſition is the exceſs, not only of devotion, but re - 
ligion in general. | 3 : r 
An enthufiaft in religion, is like an obſtinate 
clown ; a fuperſtitious man, like an inſipid courtier. 
n on ſamething in it of madneſs; ſuper- 
ton, of folly, - W Wh 
Mot of the ſefts that fall ſhort of the Church of 
England, have in them ſtrong tinctures of enthu- 
e 
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f ttition are the weakneſſes of human reaſon, that ex- 


theſe cannot properly be called ehochs of the era of 


oo began with the creation ; the ſecon 


| SG 

fafm; as the Roman Catholic religion is one huge 

overgrown body of childiſh and idle ſuperſtition. 
Nothing. is ſo glorious in the eyes of mankind, 

and ornamental to human nature, ſetting aſide the 

infinite advantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong, 

ſteady, maſculine piety ; but enthufraſm and ſuper- 


pole us to the ſcorn and deriſion of infidels, and fink 
us even below the beaſts that periſh, | 


—— m OR _—_— 
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| | To Improve, Amend. f | 
: To improve, ſuppoſes, or not denies, that the 
thing is well already; but to amend, implies ſome- 
thing wrong. | 

We improve our virtues, but amend our faults, | 


. . ” nk 
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In ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, _— is that fixed point, 
where an &ra, made ufe of, commences, ' 2 
Thus, the 26th of February, 747, (abating 57 
days) before the chriſtian æra, may be ſaid to be the 
epoch of the æra of Nabonaſſar. Within this æra, 
other epochs may be noted; as that of the death of 
Au = Gs of the death of Alexander, &c. but 
Nabonaſſar. 8 
An epoch, is alſo a point fixed by ehronologers ; 
whereas, an æra, is a like point fixed by the popular 
uſage of a country or nation, We 0, the firſt 
„with the 
eluge; &c. but we ſay, the Philippic æra; the æra 
of Martyrs or Diocleſian; the Perſian &ra, &. 


. 


3 1 


4 ty * cu FE 
© Theſe words ſeem to riſe upon each other. Tang 


4 
* . 


acts upon the mind; terror, upon the ſenſes; con- 


ſternation upon che heart. 

We fear things in imagination. Dreadful ſights 
create terror. A combination of horrid circumſtances 
will throw. us often into the greateſt conſternation. 

Fear, alarms; terror, ſhakes'; | Confternation, con. 
founds. 

Timid minds are often alarmed where no A 18. 


Terror will ſhake the very frame, and ann 
ſo diſorders the ſenſes, as to unman us. 


8 * a pw * 2. n 


; 8 Profoet. af 


The ales; is expreſſive of home: ſcenes; the ut 4 


tet of more diſtant ones. 


We lay, a pretty landſcape, but an extenſive Ho- 
c. 


A landſcape ſnould contain variety enough to 
for: n a picture upon canvas. 

Profpe&s ſhould take in the blue diſtant hills, 
but never thoſe ſo remote as not to be diſtinguiſhed 


from clouds, at a view. See 8 Praſpect. 


— 
3 
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; feder, Ween 


Afebtion, is that attachment ariſing from natural 
ties, or from a continued courſe of friendſhip, Love 
is that attachment between the ſexes, implanted in 
us by our Creator, . for mutual happineſs in a con- 
nubial ſtate. 


— 


It is afection that unites a man to his child or his | 


friend ut love that ties him to his wife. 


Love attaches us ſolely to one SC but we may 


have an * for _ 


* 


It 


3 


F al 


It is rare to find a firſt: love followed. by a ſecond, 
and, I doubt, whether ever it can be ſaid, by a third; | 


ban fete 66 ee Ines 'T 
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Dijcredlit, Di ifs race. 


ace ruins him. 
Dan W lich t turns out a diſcredit to a man, if con- 
Saved in, will in the end 1 him. | 


8 


ace riſes upon diſcredit. 1 
D Dk leſſens a man in the opinion of che 
world; | 5 


_— 


: o — 7 Treat 


| Theſe words, like many others, ſeem to riſe upon 
each other; an ef/ay, being an attempt to amuſe or 
inſtru; differtation, a more full and regular diſ- 
courſe on any ſubject; whereas, treatiſe implies both 
method, order, and ſyſtem. - 
An imperfect 2 eſſay, is often better re- 
ue than a prolix diſſertation, and leaves a greater 
mate on the mand, than a n or 
atical 5 | 


Ty Haſte m—_— 

Both theſe denote ſpeed; haſte, however, carries 
with it an idea of care and method, whereas, * 
implies the reverſe. | | | 

A man of ſenſe may be in hafte, but he is never in 
a hu 3. convinced x Jn hurry. 1s he ſureſt way to 
mak e do what he 9 ill. 

To be in a #wurry,. is a proof that the buſineſs we 
_ embark in conf ; us, and is too great for us; 

whereas, to be in haſte, on particular occaſions, 
bears no ſuch implication ; but is a mark of dili- 


gence, | 
VE | School, 


48 1 
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School, Academy. p. 


* 


tion; academy, a place not intended to teach or pro- 
feſs any art or ſcience, but to improve it; it is not 
for novices to be inſtructed in, but for thoſe that are 
more knowing; for perſons of diſtinguiſhed abili- 
ties to confer in, and to communicate their lights and 
diſcoveries to each other, for their mutual benefit and 
improvement; as the royal academy in England, and 
thoſe of many other nations. 1 
Schools begin the education, academies finiſh it. 
Boys, Who learn to read with a tone, at ſcho 


men. 


o 


OO "I 
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Tempeſt, Storm, Hur ricane.. 


rm, a commotion of the elements. Hurricane 
unplies the utmoſt violence of the wind, is a tempeſt 
of but ſhort continuance, and is rather partial, run - 
* through a diſtrift in certain directions. 
empeſts are more dreadful at ſea than ftormss 
Hurricanes are generally more deſtruRtive than either 
ſtorms or gn a 5 
We uſe the word ſtorm, to denote any violence of 
weather; but then, in order to determine what wea- 
ther we mean, we are under a neceſſity of addin 


want to conveys Thus, we ſay, a ftorm of wind; 
a. ſtorm of "hail, &c. but the word tempeſt,. is under- 
ſtood to be neither more nor leſs than, as was " 
before, a very violent wind: ſhould this exceſs o 
wind be attended with rain, thunder, and lightnin 


tears every thing before 3 


School, implies a place of diſcipline and inſtruc- 


ſeldom get the better of it, even when they are 
grown up. Academics are the nurſeries of learned 


By tempeſt, is underſtood a very violent wind; by 


ſuch other words to it, as ſhall expreſs the idea we 


it then becomes a fflorm. A hurricane, while it laſts, 


The 


— 


mind determined to do nothing againſt the rules of 


ſ 26 J 


The word, tempeſt,” is uſed with moſt elegance, 
when we are talking of the ſea ; form, and hurricane, 
when we are ſpeaking of the land, | 

Words cannot deſcribe the diſtreſſes of ſeamen, 
when out in tempeſtuous weather, Stormy weather, 
is generally ſucceeded by ſerene ; but hurricanes are 
of ſuch a nature, as to {weep every thing from the 
face of the earth, in their way, 1 


8 
1 
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Mirth, Cheerfulneſs. _ 


| Mirth I conſider as an act of the mind, cheerful- 
Neſs, as a habit, | | 
_ Mirth. is ſhort and tranſient ; cheerfulneſs, fixed 
and permanent, ge | | 
Thoſe are often raiſed into the greateſt tranſports 
of mirth, who are ſubject to the greateſt — 
of melancholy ; whereas, cheerfulnefs, though it does 
not give the mind fuch an exquiſite gladneſs, pre- 
vents us from falling into any depths of ſorrow. 
_. Mirth is like a Haſh: of lightning that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a mo- 
ment; cheerfulneſs, keeps up a kind of day-light in 
the mind, and. fills it with a ſteady and perpetual 
ſerenity. 15h A 1 


„* 


— — — 
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Aſſurance, Impudence. 
Aſurance is the faculty of poſſeſſing a man's ſelf, 
or of ſaying and doing indifferent things, without 
any uneaſineſs or emotion of mind; whereas, impu- 
dence is ſhameleſineſs or want of modeſty. | 
 Affurange will make a man reſpectful; impudence 
makes him inſolent. | | 
It is a moderate knowledge of the world, and a 


honour and decency, that gives aſſurance; but an 
. | , impude nt 


12% 
impudent fellow is not only ignorant of life, but loſf 
to all ſenſe of honour and virtue. 

What we endeavour to expreſs, when we ſay a 
modeſt aſſurance,” is the juſt mean between baſhful- 
nels and mmpudences r 
— —— — 3 8 ee © ih 


e eee / 
Are all habitations for animals of venary; but none 
Are accounted parks, but ſuch as are from royal grant. 
Foreſts and chaces lay open, parks are encloſed. 
The foreſt is the moſt: noble of all, being a fran- 


1 chiſe, and is the property of the king; if he tranſ- 
| fers one to a ſubject, it becomes a free · hace. 

d If any offend in a 2 or chace, which are private 

property, he is puniſhable by the common law; but 
ts a foreſt hath laws of its own, and certain officers 
AS belonging to it, as foreſters, verderers, regarders, 
es agiſters, &c. whereas, a chace or park. hath only 
Eo keepers and woodwards. 


ey differ ſomething alſo in the ſpecies of beaſts, 
that inhabit them. The hart, the hind, the boar, 
the wolf, are foreſt. beaſts; whereas, the buck, the 
doe, the fox, and the hare, are animals belonging 
to a chace or pal. . ei een 
One of our kings thought proper ta deſtroy a 
number of pariſhes, in Hampſhire, in order ta 
make a foreſt. het , ln been {hand 
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, Trr,uax, Rate, ¶ nent. 

(= _ Taxes are government impoſts, as, the land-tax, 
window-tax, wheel-tax, &c, Rates, are pariſh charges, 

ce as, the church; rate, poor's-rate, &c. 272 ments, im- 
ply chieſly, the ſums: appointed by aſſeſſors to be 

a paid, whether og Ap rates Or taxes.» 14 

of Aſeſſments may be conſidered as the genus 4 | 


* 


L 48 


and taxes as certain * of that genus: thus, 


daa rate and every tax is an 8 but 
nent 1 70 partake o both, ar a af 55 ſo 
Aſſeſſors, in making thear a 


be juſt and 3 and not * upon one 
inhabitant than another. 

The affefſors of the land- ta, are mem of 
property in the county: thaſe of the chick and 
Poor. rates, are te nnen and Nen of 
Pariſhes. s. 
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: Unaerflauilin 3 Intelli ence, Knowles 1 
Theſe three Ck ſoem = point out the 0 5 
intellectual abilities, underſtanding, implies the low - 
eſt degree, intelligence, a degree above, and know- i 
ge, the ſuperlative. | | 
very man is endowed. with underſtanding, but it 
| requires readingand an acquaintance wall the world, 's 
to become a man of intelligence. \ 
een is not to be e but with the: rudy 
years. | 
We ſay, a man of rab underfnding; of of great 
49 ; of extenſive and conſummate knowle _ 
Ina higher ſenſe, underfianding may be appli 
man, intelligence to angels, but knowledge is the attri- 
bute of G God. 
The Creator, in his univerſal knowledge; 8 the 
world, and filled it with various .orders of _ 
he formed a number of intelligent ſpirits that ſur- 
round his throne and inhabit the vat expanſe; but 
man he ſeated on this penſile globe, with a variety 
of animals deſtined for his uſe, and gave him an un- 
5 derftanding x aa] of enjoying * e 
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E tro cs TeRiment, Will. 65 
Boch of theſe words relate to the diſpoſal of Fl 


man' s r at his death; but teſtament 1s _—_ 
0 


1 9 J 


to goods and chattels, requiring executors; whereas, 
1 to land, and requires no executor. 
| Every teſtament, indeed, 18 a will; but every will 
is not a teſtament. . * $16 84; 66 31121 

An infant, at the age of eg may Re a 
te ſtament of perſonal prone ut cannot '-* 
0 of real property. See To Deviſe, &c. below, 


* n. . 
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| - 5:0 
' Theſe. verbs equally denote giving at tke end of 
life; but deviſe ſeems properly applicable to land; 
bequeath, to goods. 4 | 7 2 77 
Indeed, whether a man diſpoſe of his property 
after his death, by the words | deviſe or | bequeath, 18 
of little conſequence, ſo long as the teltator's inten- 
tion evidently appears; but be that would uſe them 
with propriety, While living, will make the above 
Aae . een eee e 
Where a man has nothing but perſonal property 
to bequeath, his teſtament requires to be ſigned only 
by two witneſſes; but if he deviſes an eſtate, it is 
necellary that his will ſhould be ſigned by three. 
Men bequeath legacies as tokens of friendſhip, but 
they ſeldom depie property but to relations. 


nn 
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Biſtoprici, Dioceſe. e 
The ſenſe in which I would conſider theſe words, 
is that extent of country over which a biſhop hath. 
epiſcopal juriſdiction; but 21 implies greater 
extent than that of 0 or &1ſhoprick may extend 
into the dog of another biſhop, on account of a 

peculiar juriſdiction which the biſhop of one dioceſe 

may have in that of ano tler. St. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury hath more than one 
hundred peculiars or churches in the ſeveral 4 


rw 
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England whilſt he 


af. 


„ 
of London, Wincheſter, Rocheſter, Norwich, Lin- 


coln, Oxford, and Chicheſter, where he exerciſes 
epiſcopal juriſdiction; of courſe, his biſtoprici ex- 
tends into thoſe dioceſes. 


„ r * r 
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Io Depoſe, Deprive. | 

Depofition; takes away an office from a man; de- 

3 only takes from him the exerciſe of that 
office. 


As in the caſe of a biſhop. To depoſe him, would 


be to degrade him from his order; but to deprive 


him, is merely to take from him the exerciſe of that 
order in ſuch a particular dioceſe, W him ſtill 
a biſhop as he was before: in ſhort, it only vacates 

MEDIO 7 = CH 5 
Ihe conſecration of a biſhop gives ſo indelible a 
character, that ſhould it ſo happen, that for ſome 


_ juſt cauſe he ſhould be deprived from his ſee, or ſuſ- 
. pended both from the execution of his ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction, and the profits of his biſhoprick, yet he 
would {till retain the title of a biſhop, as he cannot 


be depoſed, that is, the order cannot be abſolutely. 
taken from him. 1 * 
So, with reſpect to a crowned head. To depofe a 
monarch, is to un-king him; but to deprive him of 
his crown, is merely to vacate the throne, and take 
from him the exerciſe of his regal authority, * 
During the commonwealth, King Charles was de- 
foe of his crown, though he was not Agen he 
being virtually king of England, from the inſtant of 
his father's death. James II. alſo, was not depoſed, 
but deprived; and under this idea, kept his title, 
and was „ by foreign powers as king of 
1wed. f 
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_ ,, £. Appropriation,  Impropriation.” -* 

_ Theſe words equally denote a diviſion of the * 

tithes of a pariſh from the ſmall, in favour of ſome 
other perſon or'perfons, diſtinct from him who 

forms the clerical duty of the church; but it is pro- 

ly called an appropriation, when ſuch tithes are 

in the hands of a biſhep, a college, or religious 


houſe ; impropriation,. when (as Blackſtone fays) 


hens improperly in the hands of a layman: 


eart of appropriation was certainly invented by 


monaſtic men, as a curb and weight upon the ſecul 


clergy, and took place before the conqueſt; but the | 


reciſe time When it began, is uncertain. -* It is 
— well known, that impropriat ion originated 


on the 2 of the monaſteries, when Henry 
p | 


VIII. diſpoſed of the great tithes among his favour- 
ites, Hence they came into lay hands, 


to Yr ar fer + oe onde 
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ne, Brute, Beaſh. .. - . 
Animal, implies every living creature,” and is the 


genus; brute and beaſt, are ſpecies of that genus. 
Brutes and beaſts are animals diſtinguiſhed from 
birds, inſects, fiſhes, and man; but — imply 
rather domeſtic animals; beaſts, ſuch as are wild. 
* ſay, the brutes of the field, the beaſts of the 
oreſt. ron! 


Man is an animal endowed with reaſon, given un 


for the purpoſes of ſociety; if he uſes it not, he puts 
himſelf on a level with brutes, and may in time be- 
come as ſavage as a beaſt of prex. 
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Exiſtence, Duration. 


Exiſtence, implies being; duration, the continu- 


ance of that being, or, in other words, 8 is the 
time or term of production; duration, the time of 


preſer vation 


— 


f 


thus, duration follows the-extftence of a thing, as ne- 


ideas, which ſhall have little or no duration, but 


ſenſe, it will be the beſt to apply the word ex 


obſervations om theſe words, which are very gene- 
rally confounded by writers on optics. 5 


ently illuminated to enable us to form a general idea 


mine, not only on its general dimenſions, but to diſ- 


4 " 
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preſervation. Whatever gives birth, gives exiftence ; 
whatever preſerves that exiſtence gives: it duration : 


ceſſarily as exiſtence follows eſſence. 
A A ſtudious man will give exiſtence to a variety of 


Mall be dropped almoſt as ſoon as taken up. 

Me owe our exiſtence to God, and our duration 

on earth to his favour only. | A 70 
If theſe words are ever uſed to expreſs the ſame 


iſtence 
to animate beings, duration to inanimate. | 
It requires care to preſerve our exiſtence; without it, 
we ſhould expire almoſt as ſoon as we begin to 
breathe. Stone buildings are of longer duration than 


„ —_ 


a — Clearly, Diftindty. 4 | e 
It is with reſpect to viſion that I would make my 


* 22 — 
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We ſee: an object clearly, whenever it is ſuffici- 


of its figure; but we ſee it not diſtinctly, till it be ſo 
near that we can recognize all its parts. When we 
view a diſtant tower, we ſee it clearly, as ſoon as we 

rceive it to be a tower; but we ſee it not diſtinctly, 
till we approach it ſo near as to be able to deter- 


tinguiſh the parts of which it is compoſed, as tlie or- 
der of architecture, the materials, the windows, &c. 
we may, therefore, ſee an object clearly, without 
ſeeing it diſtinctly; and we may ſee it diſtinctly, with- 
out ſeeing it clearly; becauſe, a 22 viſion implies 

æ ſucteſſive diſcrimination of the different parts of 


i 
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Ola men ſee clearly, but not Mien"; # ep per- 
ceive large or luminous objects at a. diſtance, but 
they are unable to diſtinguiſh ſmall objects, as the 
characters of a book, without their being magnified” 
by convex glaſſes, 'Short-ſigh ted perſons, on the. 
contrary, fee ſmall objects di 2 ; but they have 
no- clear- viſion of large obje s, unlels they are di- 
miniſhed by concave glaſſes. 2 

A great quantity of light is neceſſary for char 
viſion, and. a ſmall quantity for diſtin viſton. 
Hence, ſhort-ſighted rene lee better i in the night 
than other men 
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To rin Forſake, erer Lane, Dos, 


ww, 


The words ORE and Lon imply involu 
ts; the words 3 relinquiſh, and defer, thoſe: 
that are v pen IW 6 has | 
To abandon, is m cable to thin a 
r He was under a neceſſity tings; 2 
s poſſaſſions and compelled to Wide his ſriends. 
To forſake, implies'Jeaving in reſentment or diſ- 
like; to relinguiſſt, quitting any claim to; to dęſert, 
eving meanly or eateroety⸗ 
Being treated witii dĩſreſpect, we are e apt to ore, 
ale even the perſon whole cauſe we were ſtudious 
to eſpouſe. Every honeſt man, finding his plea not 
backed by juſtice, would readily relinquiſh his claim, 


if. and even make his competitor a..recompence,-ade- 
* quate to the expence and trouble he had. pit him to, 
i It is an act of the greateſt haſeneſs, to Ager one's 


friend in time of diſtreſs. | 
To quit, implies the breaking off from; and may: | 
t oat — — or involuntary, 

When he had acquired, by trade, ſufficient to 
1 himſelf for remainder of his life, be. 
5 55 prudentiy 
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aw quitted his buſineſs. Being ove * 
y ſuperior ſtrength, he was obliged to quit his hold. 

"We ſhould by no means abandon, While we can 
keep poſſeſſion ; nor leave, while e are able to ſtay; 
we ſhould not forſake, without ſufficient reaſon; nor 
are we bound to relinguiſi, but when our title. is 
bad ; no colour of excuſe can be alledged for defer- 
tion: nor ſhould we ever , with a view of lay- 
ing hold again. 5 
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To Abdicate, Renounce, Refygn.' + 
To abdicate, is an involuntary act; renounce a 
resign, are voluntary, 

Abdicate, more particularly relates to a throne ; 
renounce, to matters of religion; resign, to -employ- 
; ments. kak | | 

King James the ſecond abdicated the throne of 
England, when he could keep poſſeſſion of it no 
longer. Many perſons, through conviction of mind, 
have formerly rexounced the errors of the church of 
Rome, We frequently remgn our mme, 
through a defire of, retirement. 

To OE? a crown, is ever looked upon as dil. 
graceful; renounce a religion, as honourable, 
when done COT the prevalence. of truth; and 
to resign an office, as noble, when generouſly given 
* in favour of another, and Aj the ren en 

the e we ſerve. ; 
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10 Abate, Hes ſh, Rk In. 


| Theſe words are nearl ſynonomous, when' they 
are verbs neuter ; they the mean to grow leſs: as 
verbs active, they are very different, -Even as neu- 
ters, they will _ lome difference in thear mean- 

ing. 


— 
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To abate, implies a decreaſe in action; diainiſii 
2 waſte in ſubſtance; decreaſe, a decay 1 in n Vibe 
tue; leſſen, a contraction of parts. 
Want of ſpirits, when. a. man is running, will 
abate his ardour, and Ae his pace. Fe- 
brifuges, if properly applied, will * a fever. 
Put 25 into water, and it will diminiſh viſibly. 
An object, ſeemingly diminiſhes in e to the 
diſtance from Which we view it. 
Through a contempt of religion, men "daily 4 
creaſe in virtue. A e in piety, is uſually ac- 
companied with falſe notions of God. Draw the 
air from a blown-up bladder, and it lefſens e 
tionably. 
As verbs active; to abate, more particularly i . 
lies to lower in che price of; diminiſt, to make 
eſs by abſciſion or deſtruttion, either with reſpect 
to bulk, value, quality or quantity; : Hen, to a vo- 
huntary att of degradation. In 
Shop-keepers generally aſk their enſtatitrs an' 
— * for goods, chat V may Bs enabled 
to abate, if defired,” ' | 
By dividing of daun We 4 ag 
by breaking a diamond, we diminiſh its value; by. 
mixing water with ſpiris, we dimanyſh the 15 : 
and by taking one Jar from _y we! diveſt" ie" 
quantity. 718 2 | 
A mean Ai 8 leffens us ok the Sen ot 
men; and whatever falſe notions vani ty may 
— we ever en E cer we Arive 6 Ge Es 
rn. en | 
70 Abbes, Hate, Loath, Det. 1 
All theſe words imply averſion, but 5 be 


differently uſed upon different occaſians. 
Jo abhor, implies. an averſion. to that to which 


we — a natural 1 ; * an ge OBE | 


% 
\ 
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tuated by revenge; loath, is more applicable to 
food; deteſt, implies averſion, aQtuated by diſap. 
Probation, | IS ode” e 

- We abhor what we cannot endure. We are apt 
to hate the perſon who injures us. We. loath the 
food by which we have been ſurfeited. We deteſt 
the man who is guilty of a mean action. 

The ſpendthrift naturally abkors niggardlineſs, 
and the niggard, profligacy, The hatred of the re- 
vengeful man is rouſed, whenever the object of his 
revenge approaches. The ſtomach boats the ve 
ſight of that meat by which we have been ſatiated. 
Every thinking man detefts the leaſt degree of mean- 
neſs, more particularly that which is ſordid or baſes 


2 ——— ——— —— | 
25 ect, Low, Mean, Beggarly. - WS, 
As the words abje& and low are indiſcriminately 
uſed, ene. to ſignify a perſon's ſtate or con- 
dition, ſo. are the words mean and: beggarly, when 
we would expreſs the diſpoſition; but the impro- 
priety of ſo doing is very evident. 
By abet, is underſtood that forlarn. fituation in 
life, that a man brings himſelf into by ill conduct; 
by bom, that in Which Providence has placed him: 
firſt is voluntary, the latter in voluntary... 
Divine Wiſdom hach thought proper, — 
reaſons, to make diſtinctions between men, placing 
ſome in a re ſphere, others in a lomer,; ne- 
ver was he the cauſe of any one's abjefnefs.: Want 
of merit or fortune, often renders a man low, but it 
muſt be a villainous character to make him abjef, 
With reſpect to the words mean.and beggariy, when 
meant to expreſs the diſpoſition, the àbſurdity of 
uling them, one for the other, is equally viſible. 
Mean, ſignifies a man's readineſs to perform a 
2 Hlicit action; whereas beggarly, is more par- 
ticularly expreſſive of a narrow groveling — | 
357418 * n © 
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ne who can ſtoop to be gi guilty of a meannefs; me- 
WT rits the contempt of all who know him. It has ever 
Ws been accounted beggarly, to live below the rank of 
W liſe we are in. 

When a man is brought into a ſtate of penury 
and contempt, by a long courſe of infamy, we juſtly 
call him abjef#; if his narrow circumſtances are 
only owing to the ada of his parents, we then 
repute him low ; guilty of any thing beneath 
the character of as honeſt man, or a gentleman, 
we account him mean ; and, when the treaſures . 
the rich are ſullied by the narrow notions of the. 
poor, we call it eng, | 


4 n 


To 2h Ae Difannul Repeal, Revoke. 
| Aboliſh, is a term rather to be uſed with reſpect to 

cuſtoms ; abrogate and repeal, with regard to yy. * 

diſannui and revoke, to private contracts. 

When old cuſtoms have been, by long 1 

found to be detrimental, they have os = neg 

been abolifhed. - New faſhions aboliſi old ones. 
The word , abrogate, is generally uſed with. | 

2o-ancient lawsy 5 repeat, to modern: that is, w en | 

we talk of rendering old _ null, we call a. 


gating; when thoſe lately made, r-pealing 

Defpotic power — frequently gated Ty 
inftituted in equity. "Upan thvienattier of a new 
law, many inconveniences have ſometimes. ap- 
T qo is before unthought of; this has occafioned 
* en are, men e 

© abrogation of a bandaiertal law, ntly 

auſes the ruin of the fovereigu, or of ple ; 
and ſometimes of both. The pane port has 4 
often found itfelF obli ed to aaT of parlia- 

ent, ons ſeſſions, which the laſt; 3 


* 
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0 appeaſe the DES de people, 1 . ate” | 


The The nee , in meaning, between the words, 
41 annul and revoke, is not v at; yet ſuch as 
N=: ror of a diſtinction. N 

Diſannul is applied to a written contract; e, 
to a verbal, 

He who gives a conditional bond to another, has 
a right to diſannul it, if the ſpecified conditions are 
not punctually obſerved, To revoke a promiſe, now 
a-days, is no other than faſhionable; whereas for- 
merly, it was conſidered as a breach of nne. 
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On, Won. 


Theſe two words are indiſcriminately uſed one 

for another on all orcalidis, but wit great: im- 
propriety. _ 
On, rather fignifies by; as, on my word; on my 
Honour, &c. whereas, upon means up, on the top of, 
and is applied to matter; as, upon the table; ; won 
the chair; upon the houſe, Sep #1 

The abſurdity of a contrary diction is evident, 
from the following change of words : : it was his 
honour upon which he ſwore, . 2% 

"Indeed, the word, ber is uſed with elegance, 
even detached from ſubſtance, when the ſenſe is 
figurative ; as - as for inſtance, he relied upon the pro- 
miſe of his friend; intimating, that ſuch promiſe 
was the ſtaff upon whith he leaned : we Loy . 


e mays appr aus ma bs _ 
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ti + Po Cons 204 e ; . 
with reſpeEt to the firſt three words, the prope 
tex of * finuſhing is the bringing a thing to its 
the er of any thing, is the actual ar- 
2 of that l and the characteriſtic of F 


ending, is ceſſation, or * | 
Lazy 


„ or: 
Lazy x people begin many things without finiſhing 
any. e Cc 


ver feel a ſecret a * the com 

letion of a work we have been long about, May 

3 queſtion the wiſdom of thoſe laws, which. 
inſtead of ending ſuits, do but ſerve to prolong 
By the word conclude we underſtand, performing 
the laſt act of ratiocination ; widely di n from 


complete. We complete a piece of mechaniſm, but 
conclude an o ration. en oats aa 7 
A piece of clock-work is of little value till come : 


pleted. It is allowed by all rhetoricians, that the 
greateſt ornament of an harangue, is a well finiſhed 
conclusion. | | 

We finiſh what we have begun, by continuing 
to work at it, We complete a work, by putting the 
laſt hand to it. We end it, by diſcontinuation. 
Thus we may finiſh without ending, and end without 
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Act, Action, Deed. + : 
Cuſtom having applied the word, deed, chiefly to 
ſignify the written evidence of any legal act, it will 
be neceſſary only to ſhew the difference between the 
words action and act. $33 5 3 
The word action then, is applicable indifferently 
to every thing we do, whether common or extraor- 
dinary; but the word, act, ſhould ſignify ſomething 
done, which is remarkable. en 
An elegant ſpeaker will not ſay, a virtuous act, 
a good or a uicious act; but an act of virtue; or of 
goodneſs, or of iniquity : whereas, to ſay, a virtuous - 
action, or a good or vicious action, is proper and 
elegant. e e 
Lis, generally ſpeaking, a good action to conceal 
the faults of our neighbours; and it is the rareſt act 
of charity among mankind. | 2 


bog The 
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The ſentiments of the heart are not ſo: much 
be judged of from words as from actions, It is >a 
act of great heroiſm to pardon our enemies, when 

we have power to be revenged on them, * 

Theſe two words are further diſtinguiſhable by 
our conſidering them ſomewhat phyſically, The 
word action, in this light, relates more to the power 
that acts; and the word act is more applicable to 
the effect itſelf, produced by that power; this makes 
the one, proba Lys the attribute of the other; ſo 
that it may be juſtly faid, we ſhould always have a 
reſence of mind attendant upon our actions. to 
render all of them either acts of. bounty; or acts of 


Juſtice. 


To Enlarge, Increaſe. 

The word enlarge is properly uſed to fignify an 

addition of extent. Increaſe is critically applicable 
only to number, height and quantity. 5 
Me enlarge a town, a field, a garden. We in- 
creaſe the inhabitants of a town, our expences, our 
revenues. 
The former word is more ſuitable to one entire 
and vaſt quantity of ſpace; the latter, to any groſs 
and multiplied quantity in general. Thus it is com- 
monly ſaid, that we have enlarged our houſe, when 
we have made made it more extenſive, by adding 
buildings to the ſides of it: but we uſually fay, a 
Houſe is increaſed with an additional ſtory, or with 
ſeveral new rooms. | 

By enlarging our territory, we generally increaſe 
wur riches. Princes certainly enlarge their renown, 
by widening the bounds of their dominions; and 
they are apt to think, they at the ſame time increaſe 
their power: but in this they are ſometimes miſ- 
taken; for ſuch an enlargement may chance to pro- 
duce only an increaſe of cares and troubles, which 


7 d in their utter ruin, 
ates A king 


* 
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A king who labours more after acquiring new 
ſubjects than in Lare thoſe he already bas, 
may enlarge his fame; hut will never Oe. his 

| happineſs, - 


Adareſs, Att, ir, Mien, Bubba” — pee 
ment, Carriage. 

What is called our air, mien and carriage "A 
to be born with us, and ſtrike at firſt fight : our ad- 
dreſs, manners, behaviour and deportment are owing 
to education; and gradually diſeloſe themſelves. im 
our intercourſe with the world. 8 
Mien rather relates to our look; carriage to our 
frame; but the word air, to both, We uſually 
judge of the mien, by the face; the carriage by tha 
perſon ; and the air, by both. 

How ſweet is the mien that has good humour in 
the countenance! A gentleman, though in rags, is 
eaſily diſcovered by bl graceful carriage. An open 
countenance and majeſty of perſon, en a man the 
moſt engaging air imaginable, 


Addreſs is confined to our words; to 
our — behaviour arifes from Elo _—_— 


D deport 
r addreſs often ſe, when our 

ment ſhall diſguſt, and ooh it VERSA _- 

When our addreſs is engaging, and our deports 
ment conformable, tis impoſſible our behaviour 
ſhould be otherwiſe. 

In order to be well with the world, we: ſhould 
ſuit our bebaviour to our company; which, though 
in the eye of ſome perſons, * conſidered as 
deceitful, muſt in the end be. "looked . as _ 
height of good manners, 

An engaging air, which is me union of eld 
ing mien and graceful carriage, is neeeſſary to make 
any thing pleaſe; but unleſs accompanied with good 
man ners, ariſing from a A age * 2 
ment, it becomes perfectl 

To 
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1 & 1 
| I To Accoft, Approach. - | _. 
- We accoſt thoſe with whom we would ſpeak ; but 
often approach, without any intention to addre/s. 
The bold can accoft, without the leaſt hefitation. 

We cannot approach the great, without ſome kind of 
ceremony. | 
When we have any thing to ſay to a perſon, we 
naturally accaſt him; when we would infinuate our- 
ſelves into his good graces, we endeavour to ap- 
Pr oach him, . 7 | | 
Education teaches us to accoft the ladies with ci- 
vility ; but to approach them, requires ſome kind of 
aſſurance, ſeaſoned with reſpeR. | 
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By adding one thing to another, we augment the 
ſame. By the word adding, we underſtand the join- 
ing of different things together; or, if they are 
things of the ſame kind, joining them in ſuch a 
manner as not to confound them, but that after ſuch 
Junction, each may be diſtinguiſhed from the other: 
whereas the word augment, indicates our making a 
thing larger, or more abundant, by ſuch an addition 
as ſhall cauſe it afterwards to appear one and the 
ſame thing; or at leaſt, that when the addition is 
made, the whole together ſhall be conceived under 
ene idea; thus, for example, we add one baſket of 
rubbiſh to another ; one room to another ; but we 
_—_— the heap, and the houſe. 

There are many who would not ſcruple to aug- 
nent their own ſtock, by fraudulently adding to it 
that of another, | | ERS 

Jo add is à verb active only; augment, both ac- 
tive and neuter,” | F 
Our ambition augments with our fortune; and we 
are no ſooner in poſſeſſion of one hundred pounds, 
than we are eager to add to it another. 4 
8 # 
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Ingenuity, 


L 83 0 
ngenuity, Cleverneſs,” Abilities, Part. 
Ingenuity relates more to the invention of things 3 
cleverneſs, to the manner of executing them; ability, 
to the actual execution of them; and parts, to the 
diſcernment. The third, then, puts in uſe what the 
ſecond dictates, purſuant to the digeſted plan of the 
fourth, invented by the firſt. 5 
A man may be ingenious and not cleuer; he may 
be clever, without abilities to execute; and he may 
have great abilities, and yet not be a man of parts. 
Admitting we are not very mgentous, ſtill, if we 
are accuſtomed to the management of things, we 
may be clever; but it requires abilities to do with 
them as we would; and parts, to conduct them. 
He who diſcovered the powers of refraction and 
reflection, had he known nothing more, would have 
been ingenious: he who conſtructed the teleſcope, 
was clever ; the finiſher was a man of abilities; and 
without doubt, the philoſopher, he who applies the 
inſtrument to the various purpoſes of aſtronomy; 
muſt be a man of parts, t r t 
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IT o Study, Learn. 1 
To ache implies a uniform application, in ſearch 
of knowledge; to learn, implies that application 
with ſucceſfss. D 
We ftudy to learn; and learn by dint of ſtudy. 
7 ER of vivacity learn eaſily; but are heavy at 
Ly. "FI. | | 4 een 14 
We can ſtudy but one thing at a time, but we 
ken MANY. LY EG ns 
he more we learn the more we know; but of- 
tentimes, the more we ſtudy, the leſs we know, 
- We have ftudied well, when we have learned to 
onbe...* 57, 19k, nd | N 
There are many things we learn without fudy ; 
and other things we ftudy without learning. 
f C5 e Thoſe 


L 84 ] 
"Thoſe are not the wiſeſt who have fudied moſt 
hut thoſe who have learnt moſt. | . 
We ſee ſome perſons Hacking continually, without 
_ tearning any thing; and others, {arning almoſt every 
thing, without the leaſt ſtudy. 2 
e time of our youth is the time of fudy ; but it 
is in a more advanced age, when we truly can be 
ſaid to learn; it is then only, we have capacity to 
digeſt, what we have before laid up in the memory, 
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Buttreſs, Support, Prop. © 
The Buttreſs fortifies; it is fixed cloſe to reſiſt the 
impulſion of other bodies: the ſupport bears, by 
being placed beneath a thing to prevent its fallin 
under a weight: the prop aſſiſts, and its general ale 
3s to ſtrengthen, -—  —- | A 
A wall is frequently made ftronger by. buttreſſes : 
an arch is "+ ann by columns: a houſe, when in 
danger of falling, is kept up by * | 
That which has received a violent thruſt, or is 
much bulged, ſtands in need of a buttreſs ; that which 
is too heavy to carry itfelf, is in want of fupporters ; 
and that which ought. to ſtand upright, and cannot 
be made to do ſo of itfelf, muſt be propped. | 
In a figurative fenſe, buttreſs relates more to de- 
fence; fupport, to credit; and prop, to friendſhip. 
The true Chriſtian ſeeks no buttrefs againſt the 
malignity of men, but that of innocence and integ- 
rity ; he makes work the moſt ſolid fupport of his 
life; and looks upon implicit obedience to the decree 
of Heaven, as the moſt ſteady prop of his felicity, 


.—— —— | 
| Enough, Sufficient.  __ _ 
The objeſt of both theſe words is quantity; but 
with this difference, that enough relates more to the 
quantity one deſires to have, and ſufficient to that 
quantity one really wants to employ. . 


= 
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Thus, the avaricious man never has enough; let 
Rim accumulate ever ſo much, he ſtill defires more; 
and the prodigal never ſufficient, he ſtill wanting to 
:expend more than he has. | 

e ſay we have u, when we wiſh not for 
more; and we ſay. we have ſufficient, when we have 
Juſt what is neceſſary. | EX, 

When applied to ſuch things as are conſumable, 
the word enough, ſeems to denote a much greater 
| I than the word ſuſicient; for, in relation ta 

h things, when we lay we have enough, it ſeems, 
as though we ſhould have too much, had we more: 
but what we call fuficient, may be added to, without 
coming. near, that extreme: for we may ſay of a 
very ſmall income or revenue, that it is ſuffectent g 
though at the ſame time we can hardly think it 


enough, 3 | 

| The word enough, has a more general and com- 

rehenfive meaning; the word ſufficient, a more 

imited and particular one. | 

An hour at table is 1 for our nou- 

riſnment; but not enough for ſome perſons! pleaſure 
or ſatisfaction. 2 
An cconomiſt can find enough, where there is very 
little; but the prodigal never has ſiſicient, let him 
have ever ſo much. 5 f | : 
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To Declare, Affirm, Proteſt; Aver, Aſert, Main- 
_ © tan, Swear, Avouch, Atteſt. $2. 

In the firſt ſeven words, we find different degrees 

of declaration, To declare, ſignifies to tell any 

thing ſimply, but ſeriouſly; to affirm,. means to ſay 

confidently ; to proteſt, implies a ſolemn. affirma- 

tion; to auer, ſignifies a poſitive declaration; to afſert,, 


that declaration defended; to maintain, implies a 
fupport of ſuch aſſertion; to ſwear, is to — it by 


8 
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When we give our opinion, on being ſeriouſly aſk- 
ed, we are ſaid to declare it: when we would give 
that declaration more force, we arm it: ind to 
ſtrengthen that affirmation, we proteſt it ſolemnly; 
that is, we affirm it by invoking the Deity. - 
| Note. The other words are ſufficiently explained 
above. . 5 N * 
If ever we wiſh to gain credit in the world, what- 
ever we declare ſhoufd be backed by truth. True 
Politeneſs forbids our affirming any thing, unleſs re- 
"quired by the obligations of juſtice, To make fre- 
quent ufe of proteſtations, betrays a fuſpicion, that 
our bare word is not to be believed. Always to aver, 
hath an appearance of dogmatifing, and fhews us 
ignorant of that proper degree of diffidence, which 
ever accompanies wiſdom. Some perſons are ſo 
ready to afſert, that let the matter be right or wrong, 
tis equally the ſame. When our opinions are juſt 
and well-grounded, we have an undoubted right to 
maintain them. Swearing, was firſt inſtituted in 
courts of judicature, as a conſcientiousteſtimony of 
truth. | | eee b 
© The words, avouck and atteſt, though often uſed 
as fynonimous with the foregeing, have a very dif- 
ferent ſignification. The word: avouck, implies an 
aſſertion in defence of another; atteſt, a bearing 
witneſs to what another has juſt before ſaid. 
When the reputation of an honeſt man. has been 
undeſervedly hurt, tis the part of a friend to avouch 
his gaod character. he Sh : 
I0o much care to atteft all that is advanced, ren- 
ders our converſation tireſome. n Pp 
There is another verb, warrant, which has ſome 
affinity to the word maintain; but as cuſtom has 
made the uſe of it vulgar, it is unneceſſary to take 
any Further notice of it. Fn 
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Arms, Meapon s. 


1 


2 ” - 


By arms, we underſtand thoſe inſtruments of of- 
fence generally made uſe of in war; ſuch as fire- 
arms, ſwords, &c. . By. weapons, we more particu» 
larly mean. inſtruments of other kinds (excluſive of 
fire-arms), made uſe of as offenſive, on ſpecial occa- 
ions. 7 eee n 
In the ſtate of Switzerland, all men are obliged to 
learn the uſe of arms in their youth, that, in caſes 
of extremity, they may be capable of defending 
themſelves againſt the attacks of their enemies. 
In times of inſurrection, people make uſe of ſuch 
weapons as they can get. N 
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Aitradtions, Allurements, Ciarms. : 
Beſides the general idea which makes theſe three 

words appear ſynonimous, it is likewiſe their com- 
mon fate, ſcarce ever to be uſed in the ſingular 
number; at leaſt in thoſe ſenſes in which they are 
here conſidered; that is, whenever they are uſed to 
ſignify the power of beauty, of agreeableneſs, or of 
| thing which pleaſes, SIND TH WEIS 

1 Wich reſpect to their different meaning, it appears 
to me, that attractions mean ſomething natural ; at-. 
lurements, ſomewhat rather artificial; and charms, 
ſomewhat ſtronger and more uncommon than either. 
Attractions may be ſaid to engage us; allurements, 
to entice us; charms, to ſeduce uss. 
The heart of man can ſcarce ſtand againſt the at- 

trations of a pretty woman: It is with difficulty he 
Can defend himſelf. againſt the allurements of a co- 
quette ; but to reſiſt the charms of a ſweet-tempered 
beauty is impoſſible. 

Ladies always owe their attractions and their 

clarms, to the happy formation of their features and 
4 # 


perſons; 


1 8 3 | 


perſons ; but they ſometimes procure their allure 
ments at their toilettes. 561 | 

I know not whether I may fall in with the taſte 
of mankind; but, in my apinion, attractions riſe 
from thoſe ordinary graces which nature has beſtow- 
ed upon the women, with more or leſs liberality, and 
which are the common appendages of the ſex; al. 

lurements, from thoſe cultivated graces which form a 
faithful mirrour of the natural, and are ſtudied 
merely with a deſire to pleaſe; charms, from thoſe 
fingular rv which nature ſometimes beſtows as 
a moſt valuable gift, and which are moſt particular 
and perſonal. 

DefeRs not ſeen at firſt, but afterwards obſerved, 
leſſen attractions greatly. Allurements vaniſh. as ſoon 
as theartifice appears. Charms loſe their force, when. 
time and cuſtom hath rendered them familiar, 

Theſe words are not in uſe only with regard to 
beauty and the graces of the ſex, but with reſpeC to 
every thing that pleaſes. In this caſe, attractions 
and charms are applied only to ſuch things as are 
amiable in themſelves ; whereas the word, allure- 
ments, is ſometimes applied to ſuch things as are 
even in themſelves odious; but which we love 
neverthelefs. aces, 

Virtue has attractions which the moſt vicious of 
men cannot avoid being ſenſible of. The riches of 
the world are allurements, which never fail to capti- 
vate, in ſpite of their ill tendency, Pleaſure has ſuch 
charms, that it is hunted after by every one, as well 
by the philoſopher as the libertine. 20 
We fay, great attractions; powerful allurements ; 
and invincible charms. 

Honour attracts; fortune allures; but the charms 
of glory are invincible, | 


 Miferly, 
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 Miferly, Niggardly, Covetous, Avaricious, . 
The word, miferly, ſignifies, rather a parſimonious 
diſpoſition, or a depriving ourſelves of the neceſſa- 


ries of life, merely to hoard the riches we poſſeſs, 
t 


By niggardly, we underſtand, that ſordid temper 
that — things by halves.  Covetous, implies an 
eager craving for the poſſeſſions of another. By 
avaricious, we mean that inordinate thirſt of gain, 
that makes a man grafp at every thing he ſees, Tak - 
ing the words in theſe ſenſes, which are undoubt- 
edly the proper ones, we may be covetous, and not 
avaricious; niggardly, and not miſeriy. 

He who never gives any thing away, is juſtly 
called miſerly ; he who fails to beſtow when necef- 
fary, or when he beſtows gives tos little, draws on 
himſelf the epithet of niggardly; he who longs for 
the goods of another, is couetous; and he who graſps. 
at wealth by all means whatever, is avaricious. 

Of all extraordinary beings, there is no ter 
one than the miſer who puniſhes himſelf, and ſtarves. 
in the midſt of plenty. | ye? 

he Wye is laughed at, but the niggard is de- 
Hled., | | 
The contented man is at quiet within himſelf; but 
the covetous is. ever on the rack: he eagerly wiſhes. 
for what another poſſeſſes, and his inability of ob- 
taining it, is his contmual torment. 

It is neceſſary to be ever watchful of an avaricious 
man, for his e dr leads him to take every op- 
portunity of defrauding you. 5 
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| Achnowledgment, Confeſſion. 


Acknowledgment ſuppoſes a queſtion aſked ; where- 


as, confeffon ſavours a little of ſelf . accuſation. 


We acknowledge what we had an inclination to 


conceal; 
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donceal: We confe eſs that which we yere blameable 
in doing. 

It is interrogation which cauſes acknowledgment 
repentance, confeſſion, 

It is better to make a fincere acknowledgment, than 
2 % to all ſorts of 

e ſhould not con nn orts o 

An acknowledgment e is of people. or 
fooliſh, according to the circumſtances and K it 
produces. 
+. Confeſſion, unaccompanied with repentance, is an 
inſult to the Deity,” _.-- 

It would be want of ſpirit to acknowledg e 2 Fault, 
without a certainty: that ſuch acknawladewene would 
be ſatisfactory; and it would be fooliſh to make con- 
Felſion, without hopes of pardon; for why ſhould 
we declare ourſelves 32 to thole Fo breathe 
2 but en . I bon 
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Admonition, e Counſel. 

The end of admonition is gentle reproof. Advice 
and counſel, are to convey inſtruftions ; but with 
this difference, that advice implies no ſuperiority 
with reſpect either to rank or parts in the perſon 
who gives it; whereas, counſel ee carries with 
it one, if not both. 8 

Admonition in à maſter, frequently has a greater 
effect than correction. 

People are readier to give advice than to take it. 

Parents ſhould take care to counſel their children, 
before they turn them out into the world. b 

Admonition ſhould, be given with temper ; advice, 
with ſincerity ; and counſel,” with art and modeſt 

Admonijh a ee in Private, but reward . 
openly. - | 

Nothing i 1s more 8 than good advice, and 
yet — is more nauſeous to take. 


2 


When 


„„ 
When counſel is given with an air of imperti- 


nence, it is ſure to make the counſel deſpiſed, and the 


— 
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To Have, Poſſeſs. 

In order to have a thing, it is not neceſſary to 
have the power of diſpoſal of it, or to have it actu- 
ally in our hands; it is ſufficient that it belongs to 
us: but to poſſef it, it muſt be in our hands, and 
we have the liberty of diſpoſing of it whenever we 
tie proper, \ . 

Thus we have an eſtate, notwithſtanding it is mort- 
gaged for the benefit of our creditors ; but, as to 
riches, we pofſeſs them; * Ts e 
WMWWe are not always maſters of what we have; we 

axe] of whitt we 5e. be TE 

A married man has continual torment, when the 
Demon of Jealouſy pofſefſes him. | RE; 

We have often but the half of things, partaking 
them with others; we poſſeſs them when they are 
entirely our own, E 1 22 

Thoſe who have only the knowledge of arts, fol- 
low their rules; but thoſe who poſſeſ them, lay dow ni 
their rules to follow. * 
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1 - Battle, Combat, Figlt. 


Battle is an action more general, and commonly 
preceded by ſome preparation. Combat ſeems to be 
an action more particular, and often unexpected. 
Figlit may be either one or the other, and is ſeldom 
uſed in the plural. | IEF 
Thus, the fight between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans; and that at Pharſalia, between Cæſar and 
Pompey, were 6attl:s : but thoſe in which the Ho- 
ratii and the Curatii decided the fate of Rome, 


were combats, © 
e 1 Handfome, 
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Hand/ome, Pretty, Beautiful. 


It is the fate of theſe words, when applied to the 
female ſex, to be uſed indiſcriminately one for the 
other ; and yet at the ſame time, no three words 
can be more different, | 

By a handſome woman, we underſtand one that is 
tall, graceful, and well-ſhaped, with a regular dif- 
poſition of features; by a pretty, we mean one that 
18 delicately made, and whoſe "ea are ſo formed 
as to pleaſe: by a beautiful, a union of both, 

A lady may be e rs and not 8 ; pretty and 
not handſome : but to be beautiful, he mult be both 
pretty and handſome, | 

Many a handſome woman has a forbidding coun- 
tenance. | 27 N 
It has been the misfortune of many a pretty wo- 
man to be crook ec. | 
A beautiful woman is now-a-days very rare to be 

met with, | | Hf 
Prettineſs carries an idea of ſimplicity ; handſome« 

neſs, of nobility ; beauty, of majeſty. | 
I) be ladies in romances, are deſcribed, as either 
beautiful or handſome ; the ſhepherdeſſes, by the 
poets, are repreſented as pretty ; ſo in other things, 
we ſay, a beautiful palace; a handſome houſe ; a 
pretty cott | 

A beautiful woman is an object of curiolity ; a 
handſome woman, of admiration ; and a pretty one, 
of love, | | | 
When applied to other things, beautiful relates to 
ſomething more ſerious and engaging; pretty, to 
ſomewhat more gay and diverting: this is the reaſon 
why we ay, a beautiful tragedy ; but a pretty co- 

medy. | | 


Benignityy 
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Benignity, Benevolence, Kindneſs, Tenderngſi, | 
Humanity. 


Benignity, is a ſort of kind condeſcenſion, and an 
attribute of princes only. Benevolence, a wiſhing 
well to mankind, and ſeems relative to thoſe who 
have more particularly the power of doing good. 
Kindneſs is the ſame diſpoſition among equals. Ten- 
derneſs is a ſuſceptibility of impreſſion, and more 
applicable to perſons nearly connected. Humanity, 


denotes a fellow - feeling for the diſtreſſes, even of a 


h, dene end Se e 8 
enignity, benevolence, and kindneſs, ſpring from 
the . tenderneſs, and humanity, from the heart. 
The benignity of a prince, makes him univerſally 
beloved by his ſuhjects. | 
Benevolence is a ſhining character, and is more 


8 for the charitable actions it produces. 


indneſt is what one man naturally expects from 
another, and hat we are reciprocally bound to im- 


The tenderneſs of a parent, has often been the ruin 


of a child. 3 
The diſtreſſes of individuals will often draw tears 
From the very inſtant of our birth, we experience 
the benzgnity of Heaven, and malignity of corrupt 
nature. | | 
The realized benevolence of ſome good men, have 
almoſt made them worſhipped by their fellow-crea- 
tures, © . 0 ny 
Kindneſſes are in the power of every one to ſhew ; 
therefore, he that withhiolds them, ſavours more of 
the brute than of the man. n 
The great tenderneſs of animals to their young, is 
a ſtanding reproof to the many unfeeling mothers. 
True humanity conſiſts, in not treating with ri- 
gour, but exculing the weakneſſes, ſupplying the 
| Ea > | detetts, 
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defefts, aſſuaging the pains, and comforting the af. 


flictions of our neighbour, * 
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Poverty, Indigence, Want, Need, Neceſſity. 
Poverty is that ſituation of fortune, oppoſed to 
riches, in which we are deprived of the conveni- 
enges of lifſfſeme. WEE? 
Indigence is a degree lower; we there want the 
neceſſaries; and is oppoſed to ſuperfluity, . 
Want ſeems rather to arrive by accident, implies 
a ſcarcity of proviſions; rather than a lack of money, 
and is Oppoſed to abundance. eee e 
Need and neceſſity relate leſs to the ſituation of life 
than the other three words, but more to the relief 
we expect, or the remedy we ſeek; with this differ- 
ence between the two, that need ſeems leſs preſſing 
than neceſſity. Soars: eee 
Merit, or a fortunate circumſtance in life, fre- 
quently extricates us from a ſtate of poverty in which 
we were born; and in which prodigality often 
plunges the rich. | N Ech 5 
Diligence is the beſt remedy againſt indigence, 
which is generally the juſt puniſhment of idleneſs. - 
Wile precautions prevent want, Which is often 
brought on by extravagance, . _ 
When we are in need, we ſhould ſeek aſſiſtance 
From our, friends, but be careful not to importune 
too much. TR ſigy 
The means of obtaining relief in extreme neceſſity, 
is to implore the ſuccour of the truly charitable. 
A ſtate of poverty is moſt conducive to the health 
of the ſoul; we being then out of the way of tempt- 
ations. | 1. 78 a . e 4 
The man who opens his hand to the cravings of 
the indigent, feels within his breaſt. a ſecret ſatisfac- 
tion, which the uncharitable man is an entire ſtran- 
ger to. F "ve ä 


He 
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He that will waſte, will want. | 
A friend in need, is a friend indeed, 
Neft ty is the mother of invention, 
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| Cood: PER Proiderity. . 


What we call good - fortune, is the effect of chance; 
it comes 'unex Profperity is the ſucceſs of 
conduct, and comes by degrees. 

Fools have ſometimes gov: Fortune: wiſe men do 
not always 5 roſper. 

The ca fo 4 was ſaved by che cackling of 
geeſe, and not by the vigilance of the centinels, is a 
piece of hiſtory more proper to ſhew the good. fortune 
of the Romans, than their military government on 


that occaſion; though on all others, their wiſe con- 


duct has contributed as much to cn proſperity as ths” 
valour — dunn nnn 
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0 3 Cood-· humour. 
Theſe terms, though very expreſſive of their re- 

ſpe&ive meanings, are too often, for want of proper 
iſcernment, confounded. 


We may be good-humoured, and not” vid narf: 3 


good- natured, and yet not always good-humoured. 


"To, make this properly a Pere 1 is "necellary to 


gives a full definition of eac 
B good. nature, is meant that Ap oßtion which 
partakes the felicity of all mankind; chat promotes 


the ſatisfaction of every individual, within the reach / 


of its ability; that relieves the diſtreſſed, comforts ' 
the aMifted, "diffuſes bleſſings, and communicates 


happinels, as far as its ſphere of action can extend; 


whereas, g00d-humour is nothing more than a cheer- 
ful, "Pieafing de portment, ariſing either from a na- 


tural aiety of e or an affectation of popularity, 


dane R's an aFabiliry of W . is the re- 
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ſult of good-breeding, and a compliance with the 

taſte of every company. This kind of good-humour 

is by far the moſt ftriking quality ; *tis frequently 

miſtaken for, and complimented with, the ſuperior 

name of real good- nature. A man, by this ſpecious 

appearance, has often acquired that appellation, who, 

in all the actions of his private life, has been a mo- 

role, cruel, revengeful, ſullen, haughty tyrant. On 
the contrary, a man of a true benevolent diſpoſition, 
and formed to promote the happineſs of — 

him, may ſometimes, perhaps, from an ill habit of 
body, an accidental vexation, or a commendable 

openneſs of heart, above the meanneſs of diſguile, 

be guilty of little ſallies of peeviſhneſs or ill- kumour, 

that may carry the appearance of, and he unjuſtly 

thought to proceed from ill nature, by perſons who 

are not acquainted with his true character; and who 

take them for ſynonymous terms, though, in reality, 
they have not the leaſt analogy to each other. 


. ., Happineſs, Felicity, Bliſs. 
| Theſe three words denote equally an advantageous 
ſtate and agreeable ſituation ; but that of happineſs 
marks properly the ſtate of fortune, capable of diſ- 
penſing pleaſures, and placing them within our 
reach; that of felicity, expreſſes particularly the 
ſtate of the heart diſpoſed to taſte pleaſure, which 
it finds in whatſoever it poſſeſſes; that of 3{/s, which 
conveys, a myſtic idea, paints a ſtate of imagination, 
which we anticipate, as it were, from a thorough 
conviction that we ſhall inherit it hereafter. 
Our happineſs glares in the eyes of the world, and 
expoles us often to envy. Our felicity is known 
only to ourſelves, and gives us continual ſatisfac- 
tion. The idea of % extends itſelf beyond a life 
tempor: not ts js 10 bam toooigy lc. cw 
Me are ſometimes in a ſtate of ha ineſs without 
being in a ſtate of felicity. Happineſs conhits in the 
| Wn poſſeſſion 
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ſſeſſion of wealth, honours, friends and health ; 
ut *tis the ſatisfation of the mind, and the enjoy. 
ment of thoſe things, that conſtitutes felicity. As 
to bliſs, it is the portion of the godly, and depends, 
in each religion, on the perſuaſion of the mind, 
Satisfaction without, forms the happineſs of man; 
ſatisfaction within, his felicity: bliſs mult be aſked 
of God. The firſt is within the reach of riches, 
the ſecond of wiſdom, but the third is reſerved for 
thoſe whom the ſcripture calls, the poor in ſpirit. 
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Conſines, Limits, Bounds. 8 
Conſines are, Where we are at liberty to go. Li- 


mits are, What we ought not to paſs. Bounds are, 
what we cannot pals, 


We approach or get farther from the confines ; we | 


contract or extend the limits; we advance or re- 
move the bounds. | * 

By confines, we rather underſtand, the edge or 
border : the confines of a country not ſurrounded by 
the ſea, are generally diſtinguiſhed by rivers or hills, 

He who continually exceeds the limits which tem- 
perance hath ſet, will ſoon find himſelf on the con- 
fines of the grave. | | e Ps 

They ſay, with more eloquence than truth, that 
the 3 of the Roman empire, were thole of the 
world, | 8 ee 

The Sea, the Alps, and the Pyrenean mountains, 
are the natural bounds of France, ee 

Ambition knows no bounds; and we are never 
happy, but when the bounds of our fortune are 
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© Extremity, Edt.. 


* 
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Each of theſe words ſignifies the laſt of thoſe, 
parts which conſtitutes a thing, but with this dif-. 


ference 
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ference, that extremity luppoſcs a ſituation and an ar- 


-rangement, intimating the greateſt diſtance ; where- 
as, end ſuppoſes a length only, and denotes that 
place where the length ceaſes. _ | 
Extremity anſwers to the centre; end to the begin- 

ning; thus we ſay, the extremity of a kingdom, the 

end of life, File | DE | 


; Aim, View, Deſign. | 

The aim is more fixed, we take every method to 
purſue it; the view, more vague, we make uſe of 
means to accompliſh it; the degn more cloſe, we 
leave nothing undone to complete it, 

A good prince has no other en in his govern- 
ment, than to render his ſtate flouriſhing, becauſe 
he has the happineſs of his people in view, and true 
glory in his aim. r 
Ihe true chriſtian has no other aim than heaven; 
no other view, than to pleaſe God; nor any other 
deſegn to complete, than his own ſalvation, 
Me are ſaid to lay an aim; to have views ; to form 

a deſign. 12 * 8 

Reaſon forbids our laying any aim that is impoſſi- 
ble to attain; to have any chimerical views, or to 
form any deſign we are unable to execute. 

If my views are juſt, I have a defign in my head, 
that will bring me to my aim. . 
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1 rr % Sr Burden, Load. | | 
By the word burden we underſtand, -a weight 
poſſible to be borne ; by load, a weight more than 
„ JT. 

A light burden is no inelegant expreſſion ; but a 
light load, certainly is. \ 

In the heat of ſummer our very clothes are a bur- 
RW ge n 8 . : 210 Many 
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Many a poor animal is ſo inhumanly laden, as to- 


ſink under the load. ; 
Taken now in a figurative ſenſe, they are equally 
different, | : 


How unhappy is the man who feels the zurden of 


an evil conſcience ! | 


We have ſometimes, through a bad habit of body, 


ſuch a load upon our ſpirits, as not to be able to 


ſupport ourſelves. 


Charm, Enchantment, Spell. 


The word, charm, carries an idea of force, which 


pats a ſtop to ordinary effects and natural cauſes, 


e word enchantment is uſed, properly, for that 


which regards the illuſion of the ſenſes. The word, 
bears particularly an idea of ſomething which 


Kade the reaſon. All the three, in the literal 


ſenſe, mark the effect of a magical operation, con- 
demned by religion, and laughed at by . | 


roy ' 


Antiquated tales ſay, there is a charm to de 
the effect of arms, and make men invulnerable. 
We read in old romances, of the ſurpriſing power of 


enchantments, that have ſuddenly changed the man- 


ners, and reverſed the fortune, Weak people have 
thought, and do ſtill believe, that by means of a 
ſpell, the health has been deſtroyed, and the perſon, 

o bewitched, made raving mad; butperſons of good 
ſenſe, ſee no charm in the world but the caprice of 
paſſions, with reſpect to reaſon, which often ſuſpends 
reflection, and ſtops the effects which that would na- 
turally and neceſſarily produce: they are acquainted 
with no other enchantment, than that ſeduction arifing 
from a depraved taſte, and diſordered imagination : 
they know alſo, that which is fooliſhly attributed 
to the power of a ſpell, maliciouſly laid, is no other 


than the effect of a bad 55 which is fre- 


quently 
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quently remedied by an application of proper medi- 


Cines. 


To Chaſtife, Puniſh, Correct, Diſcipline. 
We chaſtiſe him who has committed a fault, to 
revent his doing the ſame again: we puniſh the per- 
on guilty of a crime, by way of expiation, and as 
an example to others. To correct, ſignifies, to amend 
by means of Re ; to diſcipline means, to re- 
gulate and inſtrutt. 

We cheſts a child, in order to correct his manners: 
officers are frequently obliged to puniſh a ſoldier with 
death, to keep up good diſcipline in the regiment. 

It is neceſſary for good correction, that chaſtiſe- 
ment be not the effect of anger: juſtice demands, 
that the puniſhment be rigorous, when the crime is 
enormous; otherwiſe, there can be no good diſci- 
' pline in the ſtate. | | 
' God, like a tender father, chaſtiſes us in this life, 
that we may not be puniſhed in the life to come. 

As the words, chaſliſe and puniſh, are thought to 
have the neareſt affinity to each other, it may not 
be unneceflary to ſhew a yet further difference be- 
tween them. | 

Chaſtiſe then carries always with it, an idea of ſub- 
ordination ; denoting, an eee or ſuperiority 
in him, who chaſtiſes over the perſon chaſtiſed; but 
the word, puniſhment, carries no ſuch idea in its ſig- 
nification ; for we are ſometimes puniſhed by our 
equals, by ourſelves, by our inferiors, by the mere 
© event of things, or by the effects of the fault we 
have committed. 

Parents who, through tenderneſs to their children, 
forbear to chaſtiſe them, are often puniſhed for their 
folly by their future ingratitude and ill onduct. 


Prudence, 


TT 


Prudence, Diſcretion, Care, Caution. 
Prudence is here the mother virtue, and ſignifies, 
wiſdom applied te practice: diſcretion is the effect of 
prudence, and means, a Dee to govern or di- 
ret one's ſelf, By care, we underſtand, heed, in 
order to preſervation. Caution implies a greater de- 
gree of warinels, | 
A proper attention to prudence would make us ſo | 
diſcreet,” as to be careful in every thing we do, and 
cauſe us to act with the greateſt caution, | 
A haſty conduct can never be called prudent: 
want of attention in affairs of moment, is the great- 
eſt height of indiſcretion; for without that ee 
W impoſſible any thing we do can bæ 
1 


attended with ſucceſs: he who expects to do any 
thing well, muſt act with care, and he, who is de- 
ſirous of avoiding difficulties, with caution. 
To weigh matters well, before we put them into 
execution, is a mark of prudence. | 
A diſcreet man, in the company of dangerous per- 
ſons, ſuch as would take advantage of his words, 
would be careful how he opened his mouth, and 
would utter nothing but with the greateſt caution. 
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Circumſpection, Conſideration, Regard. 
A proper attention to the manner of acting and 
conducting ourſelves, in our commerce with the 
world, with reſpect to others; contributing rather 
to their ſatisfaction than our own, is the common 
and general idea, which theſe three words preſent 
« firſt ſight; not withſtanding which, it appears to 
me, that their application ſhould be different. 
Circumſpection, principally takes place in diſcourſe; 
prevents our letting any thing eſcape us, that may 

do hurt or give offence; and is the effect of pru- 

: dence which riſks * Confederation is more 


2 | perſonal 


: T 52 4 


perſonal, and relates particularly to our manner of 
treating other people, making a proper diſtinction, 
as different opportunities may offer ; and is the con- 
ſequence of eſteem and duty. Regard relates more 
to. the ſtate or ſituation of perſons; being particu- 
larly careful to omit nothing which good lenſe and 
. politeneſs require; and 1s the fruit of a good edu- 
cation. | 
Jo be well with the world, requires circumſpec- 
tion, When we are {peaking before thoſe with whom 
we are not acquainted ; conſideration, for people of 
rank and quality; and regard, towards thoſe with 
whom we are intereſted, _ 
We ought to have a great deal of circumſpection in 

-converſations of religion and government, becauſe 
they are public matters, and ſubjects on which par- 
ticulars are not at liberty to ſay what they think; 
eſpecially, if their thoughts are in oppoſition to 
thoſe eſtabliſhed in the country where they are, It 
is not adviſable, for our intereſts, to omit ſhewing 
marks of confideration to ſuch perſons whole aſſiſt- 
ance we may ſtand in.need of, and from whom we 
hope to receive any ſervice, We cannot have too 
great a regard for the ladies; it is what they expect, 
and are diſpleaſed, if we neglect, 
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Cunning, Fingſſe, Device, Artifice, Trick, 
Stratagem. Rs 

' Cunning is the art of conducting deſigns in a man- 
ner proper to ſucceed. Fineſſe is a French word, 
lately adopted by the Englith, and means, an act- 
ing ſecretly and under cover. Device, is rather a 
pretty thought or contrivance. Artifice 18 unnatural, 
and a far-fetched mean of executing deſigns. Trick, 
which eludes the ſenſes, implies a juggle: and ra- 
tagem denotes a diſguiſed way of obtaining our 
"0m RS, The 
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Tue firſt three of theſe words, are oftener under- 
ſtood in a good ſenſe than the other. t 


- 


Cunning, is employed in uſing means; fine in- 


| finuates inſenſibly, and muſt be accompanied by pe- 
netration; device, ſurpriſes and gives ſatisfaction; 


artifice, generally makes uſe of ſtudied diſhmulation ; 
a trick is commonly looked on as a fraud, and a ſtra- 
tagem is oftener illicit than otherwiſe, : s 

Without ſome degree of cunning, it will be im- 
poſſible to deal with, or guard againſt the generality 


of mankind, | FE 
Fineſſe is ſo eſſential to the courtier, that without 


it, he 1s ſeen through preſently. 


Pretty devices declare the authors of them perſons | 


of ingenuity, 


We ought particularly to quand againſt, a man who 
makes uſe of a great deal of artifice. 


Jugglers perform tricks to divert, and conſequent- 
ly if clever, deſerve % ee but he who tricks his 
neighbour, in order to {ave himſelf, is a rogue. 

Il ſtratagems in war are lawful ; but in other 


_ caſes, they are ever conſidered as derogatory to the 


character of an honeſt man, 
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Moment, Inſlant. 3 
A moment is not long; but an infant is ſtill ſhort- 


er. The word moment, has a 9 more ex- 


tended; it is taken ſometimes for time in general; 


and is uſed in a figurative ſenſe : that of inſtant is 


more contracted; it marks the ſhorteſt duration of 

time, and is never uſed but in the literal ſenſe, 
All depends upon knowing the favourable moment; 

fometimes an inſtant too ſoon or too late, is all that 


makes the difference between ſucceſs and misfor- | 


tune. | 

Let us baniſh. thought as much as in our power, 
fill now and then a reflective moment will intrude, 
STR D 3 | Ine 
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The- face of things, which we have thought ef 
blifhed, have · been frequently changed in — 

Every moment is dear to one, Who knows the value 
of time. Every inſtant of our life is a ſtep nearer to 

0 the grave. i N N | 
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Cuſtoms, Manners, Faſmons. 


Cuſtoms relate to the general practice of the peo- 
ple; manners, to their way of life; and faſhions, to 
their dreſs. ; 3 
There cannot be à more ridiculous cuſtom, than 
that of perſons complimenting each other in time of 
divine ſervice; it being ſuppoſed, they have, there, 
more material things to engroſs their attention. 
An increaſe, or decreaſe of luxury, has been 
Found to have more or lefs. influence on the manners 
; of the people. Eo Fo) 
It has been obſerved, that there is a_continual 
ound of faſhions ; when the new are worn out, they 
-«have.xecaurie to the old. and thoſe old ones be- 
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COme new. 
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7 To Be, Exist, Susi. 2 
Ze agrees with all forts of ſubjects, fubſtances or 
modes; with all manner of beings; real or ideal: 
Exiſt is uſed only with reſpect to ſubſtances, and 
fttzhoſe real: Subſiſt is applied equally, to ſubſtances 
or modes, but with reference to the duration of their 
being, which is not expreſſed by the other two 
words. | 
We fay of qualities, forms, actions, motions, and 
of all their different relations, that they are: that 
of exiſt, is in uſe only, to expreſs the end of ſimple 
exiſtence: and we employ ſu fiſt, to point out the 
duration of that exiſtence or modification. Thus we 
. Jay, that man is inconſtant; that the phoenix us 
> L not; 


C 
| I. 66. 
not; that all human eſtabliſhments ſub but for a 
tune, I AF | : | 


Famous, Illuſtrious, | Celebrated, Renowned. 

Each of cheſe qualities 22 the reput᷑a- 
tion; but that which the word fumous expreſſes, 
means no more than a ſimple diſtinction of onè coun- 
try or age above another, let that diſtinction be 
taken either in good part or bad. That which the 
wm uluftrous ex — Ha founded 2 5 5 N 

| rte dignity and glory: which makes the 
N cket not * but admired, and ranked 
among the great. That which we underſtand by 
the word celzbrated, expreſſes a ſuperior degree of ta- 
lents, with reſpett ak 


nourable. That which the word renowned denvtes, 
is founded only upon faſhion or public taſte ; which, 
without caſting much hdnour on the ſubject, draws 
it ſimply from oblivion, and makes its name known 
to the world. . 114 a 1 N 
The maid of Orfeans, cried down by the Eng- 
Hſb, but eſteemed by the French, eg 
mous in both nations. Princes ſhine during their 
life, but they are only iluſtrious in future ages, by 
the monuments of grandeiir, wifdom, and gteatriefs, 
which they leave behind them, There ure celebrated 
authors, whoſe works we cannot find fault with; 


and thoſe which we cannot even commend, wWithbut 


riſking our own reputation. A man's fortune is 
balf made, When he once becomes ichowned in his 
reo 8 
Famous, celebrated, and renowned, are equally ap- 
gn to perſons or things; but {/lftrious't per- 
ns only ; at leaſt when we would'be nice in our 
chaice of words, e . 
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er to abilities or knowledge: 
though it raiſes not the object to an equal degree of. - 
randeur, with the illuſtrious, it is nevertheleſs ho—-— 
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Erxoſtratus, 9 Greeks, ſet fire to the tem- 
* of Diana, to make himſelf famous he was ren- 
ered more ſo by an order of the ſtate, that his name 
thould never after be mentioned, on pain of puniſh. 
ment. The greateſt part of our libels are of the 

ſame kind; they raiſe a duſt, and become famous b 
being burnt by the hangman. The Duke of Marl. 
borough became illuſtrious by the many victories he 
obtained; his glorious actions are celebrated in hiſ- 
tory. The Gobelins were ſo renowned, that their 
names live in the place where they worked, and in 
thoſe works in which others imitate them. It is a 
queſtion, whether the Phalernian wine was more 
_ renowned than thoſe are of Champaigne and Bur- 
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| Excuſe, Pardon, Forgiveneſs. . 
We make excuſe for an apparent fault or ſlight of- 
Fence : we alk pardon for a real fault, or when the 
offence is greater. We implore forgiveneſs of our 
ins. The firſt is an apology, in order to juſtify our- 
ſelves, and is founded on politeneſs ; the ſecond is 
'a mark of a good diſpoſition, and is done in hopes 
of extenuation ; the faſt to avert the vengeance of 
God, and declares repentance, £5: 
The good mind. excuſes eaſily. The good heart 
pardons readily, God delights more in forgiveneſs 
than in revenge, 2 
Excuſe is more uſed, when we addreſs ourſelves 
io equals; pardon to ſuperiors; and forgivenefs to 
Heaven. 4 | | 
_ Good manners demand an excuſe for that which 
turns out wrong, let the intention be never fo 
good. It can never be a degradation to aſk goon. 
of that perſon whom we have offended; beſides, the 
ſuperior rank of ſome perſons makes it an abſolute 
duty in the offender, How great is the preſump- 
| | TD: tion 
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tion of that wretch, who fancies himſelf not in wm 
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2 Duty; Obligation | : 


Duty, means ſomething conſcientious, and ſprings 
from a law ; obligation ſomething abſolute in prac- 


tice, and ſprings from cuſtom. 


We are laid to fail in our duty; and to difpenſt 


with an obligation. 
It is the 4 
* and he is obliged to wear Kk coloured 
So 


cloat 


Policy finds leſs diſadvantage i in negleRing hep 


duty, than in II the leaſt of-her WO 
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To Live, Dwell. 4 | 


| Theſe two words are eſteemed ſynonimous in that 


ſenſe, in which they ignify reſidence; but live, re- 
lates-to the particular place where we inhabit ; del? | 


to the building in which we reſide, _ 
We live in London; in Middleſex ; in this coun- 


try; w dall in a large houſe; a cottage; or a fur- 


niſhed lodgin 


When — diſtinttion live in London, they | 


dwell in hovels, — ſpeaking, with their, 


houſes in the country. 
WMWWe ſay, with great propriety, I live, all the ſum-- 


mer, in the country, and have one of Wann | 
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To Stay, 1 1 eee 
The common idea of theſe two words, is a. \ cells.” 5 
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This; that to lay, ſeems to have lefs duration than to 
vemain. | A 


A good ſervant, wh on a meſſage, ftay 
L time as poſſible. e * 
When we have given offence, we ſhould endea- 
vaur to make an atonement, that the offended 
NR Way ane y in —— ** F 
e duration Or time, expr wor 
ſeems alſo leſs des than that by remain. 0 
Thus we ſay, he remained at his country houſe a 
month; he faxed longer than we expetted 
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N | Event, Incident. 
| Foent is a word moſt agreeable to ſlates and go- 
vernments; incident, to caſualties in private liſe, 
The revolutions of the ſtate, are events that de- 
termine the happineſs of the people. 
| Our life is full of incidents, which the eye of pru- 
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dence cannot foreſee. | 
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The firſt of theſe words is more frequently uſed 
in a literal fenſe ; thę laſt in a figurative, 

The leaſt noiſe wales thoſe who ſleep indiffe- 
rently, It requires but little to awaken a paſſion 
Which is not entirely rooted out from the heart. 
Awake ap to me moſt applicable, when we 
_ diſturb a perſon from a light fleep; awaken, when 
we rouſe him from a deep one; and by the fame uſe 
of the word in a figurative ſenſe, we give an idea 
of the ſame exertion, When the body 1s ſufficiently 
_ refreſhed by ſleep, we naturally awake; when any 
violence diſturbs deep fleep, it generally awakens 
us. We often awake late and are ſometimes*awakened 
by ſurpriſe. 8 ; | 

We eaſily awake the feelings of a tender-hearted 


L 59 J 
man; But it is © difficult thirig to aalen remorſe in 


2 hardened villain. 


Tyrants, whom remorſe will not awale, may be 


awakened by terror. 
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The word keavy, is more applicable to that which 
| Toads the body; weighty, to that which burdens the 
mind. It edu rength to carry the one; parts. 
to ſupport the other. put len 
Feeble men find that heavy, which the ftrong find 
fight, The adminiſtration of fate affairs, is_t6o- 
weighty a concern for 6ne perſon to undertake. 
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To Conquer, Subdue, Overcome- 

Each of theſe words implies reſiſtance; but that 
of conquer refers to victory over enemies; and is ge- 
nerally uſed in the literal ſenſe : that of ſubdue is 
more applicable to our paſſions, being 6ftener uſed 
in a figurative, and means a bringing under Tibjec- 
tion: that of overcome ſuppoſes- efforts againſt any 


obſtacle that oppoſes ; meaning rather to ſurmount. 


We have conquered our enemies, when We have 
beaten them in ſuch a manner as to pub it out of their 
power to do us any further hurt, We may be ſaid 
to have ſubdued our luſts, when we are able to with- 
ſtand every temptation, We overcome our adverſa- 

ries when we obtain our end, in ſpite of every op- 
poſition. Bs | | „ 

It requires courage and valour to conguer; endea- 
vour and reſolution to ſubdue; patience and perſe- 
verance to overcome. 1 

Alexander gloried more in his con 
other thing upon earth. Of all pa 


1 in any 
ons, avarice 1s 


the moſt difficult to ſubdue ; as neither age or weak- 
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neſs. of conſtitution is able to rebate its edge, We 


| ſhould ſtrive to overcome evil with good. 


and mark a 
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Wave, Surge, Billow, © 
Waves are the natural effect of the fluidity of a 
running water; they are as applicable to rivers as 
the ſea, and leayes the idea of a calm, Surges. are 
applied properly to the ſea only; imply ſwoln waves 
final degree of agitation, Billows pro- 


ceed from a more violent motion, conſequently de- 
note a greater agitation ;. they break into white 
Foam, and are attended with no little roar, _- 
We cut through the waves; are lifted up by the 
urges; toſſed and daſhed by the billows, © 
The life of ſome men may be aptly compared to 
the ſharp-keeled veſſel cutting through the waves, 
leaving no noife or track behind it; while that of 
others may be repreſented, as toſſed up and down on 
the wind-ſwoln ſurges of a boiſterous fortune; or 
daſhed in pieces by the foaming billous of adverſity. 


Upr OM, Tumult, Niot. 

Uhrgar, conveys an idea of ſotne great noiſe; us 
mult and riot of ſome Rs”. 

The difference between the words tumult and riot 
is, that tymult implies the riſing of. many people; 
riot, the diſturbance of a few ; whereas, an uproar 
may be occaſioned by one ſingle perſon, 1855 
| Tamales and riots, are always attended with ſuch 
7 mer”. as give umbrage to a peaceable neighbour- 


Houſes of debauchery are ſubje& to riots: a tu- 
mult often happens in ill-policed cities. 


@ ® 


FFF 
Tnclination, Propenſity,. Bias. j 
Theſe three words riſe gradually; inclination im- 


iy than bias + the firſt 1 us to an obje 
ſecond draws us; the third drags us. 


plying ſomething leſs ſtrong than propenſity ; * 
* 2 


Inclination is greatly owing to education; propen- 


fity to cuſtom. bias to. conſtitution. 


youth, becauſe, at that age, they imbibe eaſily the 


Choice of company is eſſential to the education of Er 
inclinations. of thoſe whoſe company they keep. It 


is a dangerous thing to give a looſe to any one vice, 
as frequent commiſſion is apt to create ſtrong propen- 
fuies, Perſons of warm conſtitutions. have-a natural 
bias. to venerye.. . | 3 

Inclination is generally applied to good objects; 
probenſity to bad. Thus we ſay, the charitable man 


is ever inclined to aſſiſt his neighbour. So depraved 
is human nature, that we have always a propenſity to 


* 


vice. 


Of two perſons to be ſerved,, a. foreigner onda. 


countryman; we are generally. iafſed-in.fayour of. 


the laſl 


- * 
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Should, Ought, Is neceſſary. — 
The firſt of theſe expreſhona, implies more-pre- 
ciſely, an obligation of complaiſance, ' cuſtom, or 
perſonal intereſt: thus we ſſould not offend the com- 


— 


Rand we are in; we. ſhould follow the faſhion; we 


ould know a man, before we truſt him. The ſecond 
- denotes more particularly, an obligation of reaſon 

and good ſenſe ; thus, we ought in every thing, to 
give up to thoſe who know better than ourſelves; 
we ought to ſerve them who have ſerved us. The 


third is more uſed. to expreſs. an. eſſential and indiſ. 
penſable obligation; thus, it is neceſſary to love 
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Cod, in order to be ſaved: It is neceſſary to be com» 


1 4 — 4 


Frurilermore, Moreover, Beſides. 
Furthermore is properly uſed, when there is need 
_ only to add one more reaſon to thoſe before - men- 
tioned; its intent is to multiply, and it has no re- 
lation but to number. Moreover is in its right place, 
when uſed; to add a reaſon of a different kind to 

thoſe that went before; its chief office is to add, 
- with a particular reſpett to diverſity. Beſdes is uſed 
with propriety, when we would ſtrengthen by a new 
reaſon the force of thoſe that were ſufficient of 
themſelves, its principal office is to enhance by a- 
bundance- | a e LIEN 
For a ſtate to ſupport itſelf, thoſe who govern 
ſhould be moderate; thoſe who ought to obey, go- 
vernable; furthermore, the laws thould be judicious, 
There will always be war among men, becauſe they 
are naturally ambitious, and are governed by in- 
tereſt ; Moreover, zeal for religion makes them rigid. 
Holy Scripture teaches us the unity of the Godhead, 
and reaſon points it out te us; befides, all nature 
makes us perceive it. 


*—_ * 


To Manifeſt, Publiſh, Procluim. 
- Theſe three words imply open declaration; but 
that of manifeft ſeems to ebnvey à proof of what is 
made known; meaning, to ſhew inconteſtably : 
publiſh denotes only a fimple declaration but general: 
10 — — is to make known by a formal and legal 
publication. wp vs rd „ 
When once a man has loſt his name, let him ma- 
nifeſt his good character as much as poſſible, he will 
find it difficult to recover the good opinion of man- 
kind, for prejudice is blind even to the moſt _ 
ta | truths. 


> 


truths, He who publiſhes to the world the failings | 
of another, betrays in himſelf a want of humanity, 


and is ſure to meet with the cantempt of every 
thinking man, A famous Sultan of E Pt, left to 
poſterity, a moſt remarkable teſtimony of the vanity 
of earthly grandeur ; ſor, on his death-bed, he 
commanded that his winding ſheet ſhould becarried 
at the end of a lance by a herald ; who was to pro- 
claim, here is all that this great prince will carry out 
of the world with him, of his wealth, dignity, and 
dominions, that he enjoyed 


* 


2 5 earth. * RT 
Manifeſtos of -a ſtate, are uſually publiſhed by for- 


oat proclamatito #*o _ 


— 


To Toll, Dikife, Revenl, Divulge, M 


To make known that which is unknown, is the 
common ſigniſication of theſe words: but to tell, is 


| to declare things purpoſely, with a deſign to inform 


thoſe, we would not have remain ignorant. To 


diſcloſe, is to ſhew either by d or inadvertericy, 
that which was before conceal To reveal, is to 


lay a ſecret: to divulge, is to do the ſame 

abroad. To diſcover, is the declaring a ue to 

have done a thing, which he would not have been 
thought the author of, 


So great an itch have ſome perſans for RO | 
individual thing As — 4 


that they tell every 
Confidants too often diſcloſe the intrigues they are 
entruſted with. Confeſſors reveal ſometimes, by their 
imprudence, the confeſſion of penitents. The di- 


vulging of a ſecret, has often done more harm than 


any one thing whatever; as it is impoſſible to ſmo- 

4 what once is blazed abroad. If we would 
not be diſcovered, we ſhould be careful to have no 
witnels of our actions. | MIR 
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Zquivocation, Ambiguity, Double- enlendre. 
Egquivocation has two ſenſes; the one natural, in; 
which we would have what we ſay underſtood, and 
in which the hearer does abſolutely underſtand us; 
the other perverted, underſtood only by the perſon 
ſpeaking. Ambiguity has one general ſenſe, ſuſcep- 
tible of different interpretations ; it always creates a 
difficulty in getting at the true ſenſe of the author, 
and ſometimes an impoſſibility, The double-entendre, 
2 French word lately naturalized, has two natural 
and apt ſignifications, one of which preſents itſelf to 
the common underſtanding of all che world; and 
by the other is made a ſine alluſion, underſtood but 
by certain perſons. Hog 1 
Theſe three ways of ſpeaking, are upon occaſſon, 
ingenious methods of .concealing ones true mean- 
ing: but we may make uſe of an equivocation, to de- 
ceive; of an ambiguity, to keep in the dark from 
all; and of a double-entendre, to conceal from ſome. 
It is beneath the character of an honeſt man, to 
make frequent uſe of equivotations; he that does, 
being ſure to meet with the contempt of mankind, 
Ambiguities, are perhaps, oftener the effect of a con- 
fufion of ideas, than à ſtudied. deſign of keeping 
ple in the dark: we ought never to uſe them but 
when an elucidation would be dangerous. Malice 
and politeneſs have introduced the double-entendre; 
but it ſhould never be uſed at the expence of our. 
neighbours reputation. | e 


5 Great; Big, Large. | 
 __ The word great is a general term, ſignifying any 

thing conſiderable, either in bulk, A PHY ality, 
number, &c. thus we ſay, a great houſe; a great 
read; a great weight; a great ;- a great fa- 
mine; a great happineſs, The words big and large 
ee OP 55 1 


1 6 1 


are more e big implies greatneſs of 
bulk; large, greatneſs of extent. Thus we ſay, a 
big man; a big ſtone; but a large room; a large 
field. 

A large man, is as 2 an impropriety as a big 


held; 2 we need mention a big or WR plea» 
{ure to ſhew the abſurdity. f 


Staid, Wise Said, 18 
We are ſtaid, through diſcretion and 3 


grave, through humour and conſtitution ; : ferious, | 


through taſte and affectation. 

Levity is the reverſe of being flaid; vivacity;. of 
gravity ; wantonneſs, of ſeriouſneſs. 

A conſtant round of buſinels and continual tranſ- 
12 of affairs make us ftaid; reflections on our 
latter end give ward ; the deſire of being thoughy 
grave, al 


1 
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PRE 5 Talent, 


Theſe are both born with us, and are a happy diſ- | 


PR of nature, by which we are qualified far 
ome peculiar employment: but genius feems to be 
more internal, and poſſeſſed of the powers of inven- 
tion; talent, more external, and capable of execu · 
tion. ä 
Thus we bare a genius for ry and ainting ; 
but a talent for elles and . F 

Such as have a genius for mechanics, may have no 
talent for watch · W | 


e Propte, Perſons: | 
| The word people, is ſo very general, that it cannot IP 


be connected with a determinate number 1 426 for 
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? inflance, four, five, or ſix people; but that of Per. 


ons may. 


To be pleaſant at table, none could be admitted 


but people of good humour; neither ſhould there be 
more than ſeven or eight perſons. 8 


In order to deſcribe a company, we thould know 
* of the people, and the number of perſons 
preſent. wks Pa 

In all governments, we find ill- affected prople » 
and there are always, among a number, ſome diſcon- 
tented perſons. ye | 
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| To Regard, Concern, Touch. 

We ſay very indifferently, without much choice, 
that a thing regards us, concerns us, or touches us, to 
mark the part we bear in it. There neverthelefs ap- 
pears to me, to be a delicate diſtinction between 
theſe three expreſſions, each riſing gradually above 
the other, according to the rank in Which I have 
placed them. Though we have the leaſt part ima- 
ginable in a thing, it may be ſaid, to regard us; to 
concern us, we malt have a greater; but when we 


are ſenſibly affected by it, it may be ſaid to ouch us. 


\ 


It ſeems alſo, that the word regard is more applica- 
ble, when our intereſt is in queſtion; that of con- 
cern, when ſpeaking of things, committed to our 
care and conduct; that of touch, when it reſpects. 
our honour and fortune, | at 

Ihe ill: behaviour of a ſervant to a cuſtomer, re- 
gards the maſter; as it affects his intereſt. The leaſt 
diſturbance in Europe, in ſome meaſure, regards. 
every ſtate; it being difficult for any of them to. 
keep a perfect neutrality for any length of time, 
While the others are at war. All the operations of 


government concern the firſt miniſter, It concerns a 


man to be punctual in the diſcharge of his duty: 
The conduct of a wife touches the huſband ſo cloſe, 
that he oughit to have an eye over all ſhe does. Ihe. 
* | behavigur 
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dehaviour of an ambaſſor, touches always more or 
leſs the honour of the prince he repreſents. 
Many people make themſelves uneaſy at that 
which does not in the leaſt regard them; meddle 
with what no way concerns them; and at the ſame 
time are indifferent to thoſe things which touckthem 
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Tranquility, Peace, Quiet. * 
Theſe words, let them be applied either to the 
ſoul, to a republic, or any particular ſociety; ex- 
. preſs equally a ſituation exempt from trouble and 
* moleſtation ; but tranquillity relates to that within 
one's ſelf, and in the time preſent, independent of 
any other relation: peace to the fituation, with re- 
gard to enemies in whoſe pn Fas to make an 
alteration : quiet, with 'zeſpeQ to time paſt or future, 
as ſucceeding or preceding a ſituation troubled. 
neaſy people have no tranquillity in their fami- 
lies. Litigious perſons are hardly ever at peace with 
their nezghbours. ' After a troubleſome time, we en- 
Joy a.quiet ſtate with greater ſatisfaction. | 
What a ſtate of tranquillity does the religious man 
en Joy ; no outward things ive the power to ruffle _ 
or diſcompoſe him! To preſerve peace, we ſhould . 
keep ourlelves always in a ſtate of defence. It is 
mdulgence only that will eſtabliſh quiet in a mutinous 
people. ts <p 
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Huge, Vaſt, Enormous, Immenſe. _ 

The common idea of theſe words, is ſomething 
greatly beyond tire uſual meaſure ; but thoſe of huge 
and vaſt, relate more to ſuch things as are material; 
thoſe of enormous and immenſe, to ſuch as are ideal; 
with this difference between them; that auge im- 
plies greatneſs in bulk; vaſt, greatneſs in extent 3 
. 25 25 enormous 
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C 86 ] 
enormous, greatneſs in ſize, even to deformity and 
dreadfulneſs; immenſe, unlimited extent, even be- 
yond expreſſion. Thus we ſay, a huge giant; a vaſt 
tract of land; an enormous crime; the immenſe ex- 
anſe. Be * T9 | 
F There are ſome promontories ſo Auge, as to ſhock 
the eye that views them, The delarts of Arabia are 
ſo vaſt, that unleſs travellers carried their lodging 
and proviſion with them, they would periſh before 
they reached their journey's end,, The fins of the 
preſumptuous wretch are ſo enormous, that he can 
havc little hopes of ſalvation, but in the infinite 
mercies of an all-gracious God, So great is the in- 
. menſity of the Godhead, as to exceed the utmoſt 
ſtretch of human thought. . 


aw . 


by Way, Road. 
Way is much more extenſive and general than 
road; and implies the paſſage from place to place, 
. Whether through the high road or not: road is much 
more limited and particular, and means the beaten 
way of travellers, from one town or city to another, 
. Which, ſays the traveller, is our beſt way to Hamp- 
ton ; the Hounſlow road or Kingſton? Either road, 
ſays his guide, is good; but when we come to Twit- 
tenham, the ſhorteſt way is acroſs the fields; though 
the pleaſanteſt way would be to go by water. 
As the word way is often uſed to ſigniſy means; 
which, when . — as the intermediate ſtep to 
attainment, is not widely different from that of road; 
when we would adopt the figure of travelling, not 
to confuſe our ideas, we generally make. uſe of the 
word road: thus, diligenee with perſeverance, is the 
high road to preferment ; yet, notwithſtanding, way 
is a much more elegant expreſſion :. a ftri&. adhe- 
renee to the principles of. chriſtianity, is the direct 
* way to Heaven.1 1 
K EEG | | A Pas 
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| Ways, Means. | 5 Ich 
We go the ways; we uſe the means. 
Ways are the methods we take, means, what we put 
in execution to ſucceed, The firſt words enfoldsin 
its idea, honour and probity ; the laſt pays little or 
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no regard but to the end aimed at. Thus, good _ 
ways are thoſe which are juſt; good means, thoſe = 
34 1 e e, 
Simoniacal practices are very ba 786; but very 
good means of obtaining . 

I cannot avoid here taking notice of the ingram- 
matical impropriety of annexing the ſingular num 
ber to the word means; the fault almoſt of every 
ſpeaker and writer; liberality, ſay they, is a ſure 
means of becoming popular: there is no better 
means of keeping in with the world, than that of 
paſſing by affronis with compoſure.—Glaring abſur- 
dity ! ſince the word means is evidently plural, and 
it would be much more elegant was falſe con a 
cord avoided, h bio N yi HU | 
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in * Often, Frequently. a4 hy ddl | 
One relates to the repetition of the ſame acts; the $ 
other, to a plurality of objects. We often diſguiſe. þ 


our thoughts: by doing the ſame thing often it be- 
comes habitual. We . meet with traitors: 
we frequently do thoſe things which we repent of af. 

a terwards. —— 88 1 — ——E—ͤ— ES 

There are two other words bearing an equal ſigni- 

fication with often, viz. oft and oftentimes, but they 
being no more than the ſame. word abbreviated and 
lengthened, it is is needleſs to take any further no- 
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Cannot, Impoſſible. 


One of theſe words, more properly relates ww info 


ability; the other to impoſſibility, 
We cannot ſerve two maſters. It is impoſſible to 
execute two oppoſite orders at the ſame time. 


We cannot love one, by whom we have been in⸗ 
jured. It is +mpofeble to love one, to whom we have 


a natural averſion, | 


| ; 4 1 


— 


| Glory, Honour, * 


Glory, expreſſes ſomething more ſingular than ho- 
nour. The one makes us undertake voluntarily, the 


molt difficult things; the other leads us willingly to 


the execution of the moſt rigorous exactions. 


Queſt of glory, ſometimes ſtimulates the ſoldier's 


courage, even to raſhneſs; and notions of honour, 
in ſpite of fear, keep him often to his duty. 


An indifference to glory may paſs unnoticed ;. but 


not ſo, with reſpe& to honour. 

Ae in converſation, to place intereſt 
n to glory; and inclination to honour: thus 

| we lay, an author who labours after glory, takes 

more pains in the completion of his piece, than he 


who works merely for intereſt: and when an avari- 


— 


cious man lays out his money, it is more through 


honour than inclination. 
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World, Untverſe. Wl 


World conveys only an idea of one ſingle being, 


mough general; that which exiſts: Univerſe, an 


idea of many beings, or rather that of all parts of 


the world; all that exiſts. The firſt of theſe words, 


is ſometimes uſed in the literal ſenſe, as when we 
day, eels and new world; and ſometimes in a figu- 


5k rative 
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rative, as when we ſay, in this, world and in the 

other; the wicked world; the polite world: the ſecond 8 
is always uſed. according to the letter; and in a ſenſe 

that excepts no one thing: it is for this reaſan, 
when we would expreſs the univerſe, by the term, 
world, that we are obliged to put the word all before 

it, which we have no ogcaſion to do by aniverſect; 
for example, we ſhould. ſay, the ſun warms all the, 
world, and is the heat of the univerſe. | 
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The anſwer is made to a demand, or a queſtion. 
aſked; the reply, to an anſwer or a remonſtfance. 
Academies are taught firſt to ſtart difficulties, and” 
then to enſwer them. It is nobler to hear a wiſe. 
remonſtrance and profit by it, than make any reply. 
The word anſwer is more extenſive in its ſignifica- 
tion than reply; we anſwer the queſtions of thoſe” 
who aſk us; the demands of ſuch as expect our ſer- 
vices; the examination of. counſel; the ents 
of diſputants ; the letters we receive — for all 
our conduct. The word reply is far more limited; 
it ſuppoſes a diſpute, commenced from difference of 
ſentiment; we reply to the anſwer. of an author 
whole works we. have criticiſed to the reprimands. 
of thoſe whole correction we are unwilling to ſubmit 
to; to pleaders; to an anſwer in chancer. 
An anſwer ſhould be clear, true, and dictated by 
reaſon and good ſenſe; a reply ſtrong and con vin- 
cing, armed by truth, and ſtrengthened: by expe- 
ride. J | 
We ſhould teach children as much as poſſible to 
give nice and judicious anſwers; and-convince them, 
that there is more honour in liſtening, than in mak - 
ing replies to thoſe, who have the goodneſs to inſtrutt 
m. p % 374 ; 
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Danger, 
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| Danger, Hazard, Riſk, Venture. 

All theſe words imply chance of harm; but that 
of danger relates to the evil that may happen; thoſe 
of hazard, riſt, and venture, to the good, we may 
loſe; with this difference, that hazard expreſſes 
ſomething near; riſt, ſomething at a diſtance; ven- 
ture, ſomething farther off, relating only to the poſ- 
ſibility of events. Hence thoſe expreſſions, in 

danger of death; in Hazard of our life; by giving a 
looſe to debauchery, we riſt our health; nothing 
venture, nothing have. | 7 

Danger creates fear; hazard, alarm; riſt, cau- 
tion; but we often venture with the greateſt ſatis- 

Ihe avaricious man, ſpurred on by intereſt, fears 
no danger; hazards his health and happineſs ; runs 
every riſk that attends his profeſſion ; and gladly 
ventures his all, in ſearch of that, which if obtain- 
ed, he would not have the ſpirit to enjoy. 
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| To Hazard, Riſk. _ | 
Let us conſider the verbs in a different ſenſe. 
The firſt indicates only uncertainty of ſucceſs; the 
laſt threatens a bad iſſue. To hazard, is to expoſe 
or commit to fortune, to chance, and properly to 
Play. Jo riſk, is to run the hazard, the danger, a 
Fall, or a loſs, in a ſlippery career by a falſe ſtep. 
- With equal chance we hazard; with diſadvan- 


- _ tage we vit. If we riſt little to gain a great deal, 


we merely hazard. The lucky kazard freely. The 

The gambler, who with a fortune of ten thouſand 
pounds, kazards five thouſand againſt. five, little 
thinks he is playing two to one againſt himſelf; for 
he r:ſks the loſs of half his fortune, to gain only a 


chir of what he has. | 


In 


tl 


In the 6bſcurity of ſcience, we often kgzard pro. · 
bable conjectures, but preſume not-to:74ſkt wild hy- 
7110 who lightly hazards his fortune, does as do 
the Siameſe, ſtake their liberty at play, becauſe they 
value it not; but he who riſts it for the ſake of 
truth, or for a love of virtue, reſembles the Japas/ 
neſe, Who bring on themſelves the dread. of a ca- 
pital puniſhment, to recover to life a father, or a 


Both theſe denote oppoſition ; but the e 
in ſite of, implies more reſolution and greater force 
than the word againſt; againſt, little or 
no reſiſtance in the object propoſed; but, in ſpite of, 
a conſiderable ſtruggle. Aike he 1 

We a& againſt the will, or againſt rule, and in 
E bid ts oo agnad of rs 
The good man does nothing againſt the dictates of 
his conſcience, - The wicked man commits. fin in.” 
ſpite of the puniſhment annexed to lt. 

Raſhneſs will attempt things, @gainft all appear- 
ance of ſucceſs; and reſolution will purſue the at- 


tempt, in ſpite of all the obſtacles it meets with, 
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Boldacſi. Audacity, Impudence, Efrontery,: . 
There is a commendable boldneſ that proceeds 
ſrom a ſelf. conſciouſneſs of worth; but the boldneſs, 


which is here meant, ſprings from ignorance; is 
brazen and preſuming. Audacty is a; greater de- 
gree of boldneſs, ſuch as is ſteeled again reproof; 


is rude and noiſy. Impudence conſiſta, in being an 


utter ſtranger to all kind of modeſty; is ſcurrilous 
and abuſive.  Efrontery, proceeds 44 pride and 
n... SAL 
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The bold are unawed by diffidence ; they ſpeak 
with great aſſurance; neither the quality or rank of 
thoſe they addreſs, being able to diſconcert them. 
The more you _—_— the audacious man, the more 


it 'hardens him; he wilfully forgets the reſpect due 
to his fuperiors, and idly imagines his boiſterous 
behaviour, a diſtinguiſhing mark of manhood. The 
weapons of the tmpudent are ſaucineſs and abuſe, 
which they take up at every turn; and, with which 
they lay about them in a moſt unmerciful manner, 
As great a cauſe of Frontery as any, is the want of 
education; he whom it poſſeſſes, is arrogant and in- 
ſolent; a ſtranger to good ſenſe, and unacquainted 
with the rules of good breeding. An 
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Profitable, Advantageous, Bengſicial. 
_ Profitable is more applicable to gain; advantage- 
ous, to honour, or any kind of convenience ; bene- 
fictal, to health, N | Th #4. 

Some kinds of merchandiſe are far more profitable 
than others. A good name is very advantageous, as 
it ſerves to puſh us forward in the world. Loſs of 
blood, to à feveriſh perſon, is very beneficial. 

Light profits make a heavy purſe. A ſeaſonable 
word, ſpoke in favour. is frequently of more advan- 
tage than the greateſt ſervices, The greateſt benefit 
to the ſoul, is a fincere repentance, W 
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l To See, Look at, Behold, View. | 
We ſer whatever ſtrikes the fight: we look at an 
objet, when we deſignedly caſt our eyes upon it: 
e Behold it, when we look with attention: view it, 
i e 
We zz all ovjeRts before our eyes: we bool ar, 
thaſe which excite our curiofity: we behold, _ * 


| fight 


nion, is more applicable wo to things in uſe; to thoſe 


Les ] 
cauſe our admiration ; We wiew thoſe Rare eee 


to examine. ae 

Me ſſee diſtinctly or confuſedly. We lock. * near, 
or at a diſtance. We behold, with wonder and atten- 
tion, We view, with care and exactneſs. de 

The eyes open to ſee; turn to loot at; fix 32 
ſelves to behold; and move all ways to view. 

The connoiſſeur i in painting, looks at the firſt pic- 
ture he fees ; if it be the Work of a celebrated artiſt, 
he beholds it with pleaſure, and views YE ' part of 
it with the . minuteneſs. | 
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Though the common meaning of theſe wanted , 
to fix both the eyes upon an object, and look at it 


with wonder, intently and earneſtly; yet there is 
a great difference between them: 2 implies 
looking with wonder and Wen ; gazing, with 
wonder and reſpect. 

The impudence of ſome fellows is ſo, great, that 
they will are a modeſt woman out of countenance, 

man Ge love, will ſometimes gaze upon the 
-- » alin of his affections, till he almoſt Pte "his 
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When our Saviour firſt appeared to his diſciples, 


after his reſurreftion, they gazed on him with aſto- 
niſhwent and rapture, 

To ftare another in the face, has always been con- 
adered as a breach of 425 manners. 
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Uſeful, Serviced. ES 


As nearly ſynonimous as theſe words may Apr 
to be, there is yet a maniſeſt difference between 
them, but the diſtinction is ſo delicate, as to require 
ſome attention to difeover it, Uſeful," in my 


we 
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- as we oftener 
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ve have often recourſe to; and what cannot be well 


done without: Je, to things of ſervice, ſuch 
| o without than with: and ſuch as 
we cannot always obtain. Thus, furniture is u/efu1 ; 


memorandum books, to perſons engaged in a multi- 
plicity of buſineſs, are uſeful.” Friends and good 


connections, are ferviceable. : 5 
The plummet is ſo »feful to the carpenter,” that to 
fix a perpendicular without it, would give him a 


great deal of trouble. Of all animals, a horſe is 


— 


the moſt ſerviceable. LOH 

The plummet is ſo uſeſul to the carpenter, that to 
fix a perpendicnlar —.— CT give him a 
great great deal of trouble, Of all animals, a horſe 
is the moſt ſerviceable,” . Bel! 


Thoſe who take ſnuff, a box is extremely uſeful; 
but its contents, very far from ſerviccublae. 
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What theſe words ſhould expreſs, is rather imagi- 


_ nary than real: they are generally uſed therefore in 
2 8 ſenſe: we are ſuppoſed to be ſwallowed 
up 


y a gulþh ; and loſt in an abyſs. The firſt car- 
ries with it, an idea of inſatiable voracity, which 


drags in and conſumes all that approaches; the ſe- 


cond, of an unmeaſurable depth, to whoſe bottom 


we can never get; and in which we lole, at the ſame 


time the fight of the place from whence we came, 
and of that where we are going. pug | 
- A-guiph is ſuppoſed to have many turns and wind- 
ings; of which, if we have once ſet a ſtep in, we 
cannot poſſibly get out, but are carried on in ſpite 


= 


of all eur endeavours ta the 3 An abyſs is 
ſuppoſed to have many uncertain an 


obſcure roads, 
without end; in which, though we may ſometimes 


ſtoop, in hopes of finding a way out; yet being de- 


ee ved 
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ceived, we become diſheartened, bewildered with 


doubts, and overwhelmed with deſpair. | 


A looſe” woman is a 'gulph of woe, all 
there; virtue, riches, eu health, Feen 


toaches us, that man is continually N in an | 
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F Reſon,” nM 


Determination, is an act of judgment, and ſu uppoſes 
examination ; reſolution, an act of will, an 


0 1 deliberation ; the firſt ſhuts out, ſuſpenſe ; 5 


|, wavering. 

Our determinations ſhould be juſt, to avoid repent- 
ance ; our reſolutions fixed, to exclude variation. 

Nothing is more diſagreeable, both to ourſelves 


and. others, than to be always undetermined i in our 
affairs, and irręſolute in our proceedings. 


It is more difficult to determine on points of prece- | 


dence, than on ſolid and real intereſts. There are 
no weaker reſolutions than thoſe made at confeſſion, 
or on a ſick · bed; the firſt return ot health hin. 
us again into che ſame courſe of = 1148 

We may be determined, and yet no reſolved ; that 
is, we may come to ſome A wg ſtill not to 
be ſo far reſolved, as to put that deciſion into execu- 


tion; fear, timidity, or ſome other motive may pre- 
vent us. 


The determinations of women, are ide better 


grounded than on whim or '£3P price, Men are ſo 
often led by taſte and culioms 
are generally vain, 


In ſcience, we ſay, the determination of a point; 


the reſolution of a difficulty. 
The more we determine, the leſs we prove. Th 


in the ſchools, we anſwer every BOY. We re- 


Jolve but few. 
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Old, Ancient. 


Theſe words expreſs different degrees of age; 
ancient riſing upon old. b 


A faſhion is old, When it ceaſes to he in uſe; an- 
cient, When its uſe has been ſometime paſt. 
That which is recent is not old; that which is 
modern is not ancient, r erneponh Se done cn 
Olanefs, agrees beſt with age; ancientneſs, with the 
origin of families. | 
As we grow old, we decreaſe in ſtrength ; but gain 
more experience, oy OOO TS 1 
Ancient nei, makes faſhions diſagreeable; but adds 
ſplendour to nobility, | | | | 
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general, implies a great number of particulars; 
univerſal, every particular. en e 
The government of princes has no object in view, 


but the general good. The providence of God is 


An orator ſpeaks in general, when he makes no 
particular application, Knowledge is univerſal, 
when it knows every thing. | | 

Chriſtianity is generally known and believed; but 
not untverfally, . c | 


— 


Word, Term, Expreſſion. 

Nothing is more common than an indiſcriminate” 
uſe of theſe words; and yet none differ more among 
themſelves. A word, is a fingle part of fpeech ; is 


general, and determined by uſe ; term, is a particular 
aſt of language; owes its formation to the ſub- 


Jef, and its excellence to its ſuitableneſs. Tapreſ- 
| fron, is a certain mode of ſpeech; riſes from thought, 


and is more or leſs beautiful, according to its parti- 


cu turn, 4 d 
cular 3 | The 
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The purity of language depends upon its wordt; 
the preciſion, upon its terms; and brilli meg, upon 
its expreſtons. | 

Elaborate diſcourſes require. the rene to he. truly 
Engliſh ; the terms pr . 99 and the exprefions noble. 
| Nen Which has — ignedly, ſome- 
times has been TG x with fatal conſequences. 
Terms of art are now pretty generally known; how- 


ever, they appear with little grace, except in the 


mouths of the profeſſors of thoſe arts. Starched, 
or eee au — ara an air cg 


pedantry. 
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_ Pike, Heap, f 


Theſe words equally ſignify a 8 of things | 


together, one upon another; with this difference, 
that pile, rather means things put up regularly; 
whereas, heap, implies no other order in the arrange- 
ment, than what riſes from chance. As, a * 
wood; a keap of rubbiſh. _ 

We fay, a pile of bricks ; when they are the ma- 
terials prepared for building ; and a heap of bricks 
Wa they are the remains of a la e | 


* 
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n re, Death, D 


Departure is a ſtile more reſined, and carries with : 


it an idea of the paſſage from one life to another 3 
death, more common, and 3 preciſely, ex- 
tinction of life; deceaſe, more ſtudied, is a term 
ſome what bordering upon the law, and implies a 
cutting off from the number of men. The ſecond 


of theſe words, refers to all farts of nee; e. 


other two to man only. 
A glorious departure is preferable to A n 
life, Death is the common lot of all things living, 


E4:. Succeſſion, 
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A does not take place, till the moment of 
RECEaſes © | th 94 
3 preſents nothing horrid to the imagina- 
tion, it indicates ſomething agreeable in eternity: 
but death preſents ſomething dreadful and affright- 
ing.  Deceaſe, preſents an — of leaving liſe 
to _= ſurvivors. f TI TE 

A departure to immortality, at the point pf death 
Was the rapturous object on which checking of old, 
_ Fixed their eyes, and which induced them to en- 
Counter all the difficulties and perils of life. 
Property is continually occupied, from the deceafe 
of one poſſeſſor, it paſſes to another. 
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.- Value riſes from the intrinſic goodneſs of things; 
wort from the-eſtimation of the. 

Of two things, the beſt is moſt valuable; and 
that worth moſt, that bears the greateſt price. 
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Valley, Bottom, Vale, Dale. 
Of theſe four words, valley implies a narrow ſpace, 
ſituated between two hills; bottom, a like ſpace, but 
quaggy and diſagreeable, Vale, ſignifies a ſpace 
more extended : whereas, dale, means rather low 
lands. 6 2264 n | N 
The words, dale and vale, are oftener found in 
p valley and bottom, in proſe. ee. 
©. Valleys are, for the moſt part, winding, and as 
they receive water from the hills on each fide, are 
generally converted into meads, He whoſe houſe 
nds in a bottom, cannot live on à more unhealthy 
pot. A'fine vale, with beautiful encloſures, bound- 
ed by riſing woods, is  a/\ delightful "_— 


Dales are much caſier to be ploughed than hilly 
& 10 301, Kom 1 9411 87 © | 
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The word, head, is reckoned ſynonimous only to 
chief, when uſed in a figurative ſenſe ; but, even 


* 


then, it requires à different application. Head 
agrees beſt with reſpe& to arrangement: chief, with 
regard to ſubordination. Thus we ſay, the head of 


a battalion, or a ſhip; the chief of a party, or an 
undertaking. 7 4 Ca et Fav tn q 
A commander in chief is generally at the head of 
bia 1 1 epi tt a | | 
| Impediment, Obſtacle, Obſtruftion. 
There ſeems to be a gradation in theſe words, The 
impediment ſtays ; the obſtacle reſiſts ; the obſtrudtton 


puts an entire ſtop to. 


We ſay, remove the impediment ; ſurmount the ob- 
flacle ; take away or vanquiſh the obſtruftion. 


** 


Even ſmall impediments, ſometimes, prove fuch 0b 


flacles as obſtruft our beſt endeavours. | 
The word, impediment, ſeems to expreſs ſomething 
riſing from the nature and proper cireumſtances of 


what we are about; that of obſtacle, ſomething, from. 


a foreign cauſe ; that of obſtruftion, lomething, pro- 
ceeding from a fuperior force. 17 

Every temptation may be faid to impede our reſo- 
lutions to virtue. The eloquence of Demoſthenes, 
was the greateſt obſtacle that Philip of Macedon. 


found in all his political undertakings; and which 


he. could never ſurmount but by force of arms. 


Nearneſs of kin, is an obſtruction to marriage, which 


the laws have made, and which thoſe laws only can 
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Learmng, Literature, Erudition. Fa "af 
Of all order of words, there does not appear a 


more regular climax chan in the above three; which 
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ſeems to be completed by the word KNoWIED(o E; 
but as that has never been accounted ſynonin ous 
with theſe, I ſhall take no notice of it, here. 


Learning, imphes, ſimply, that knowledge which 


we acquire by our common ſtudy at fchool. Litera- 
ture, denotes polite learning, or an acquaintance 
with the Belles Lettres, and is rather practical: but 
erudition, ſignifies great depth of knowledge, with a 
particular relation to that which is fpeculative. 
Without ſome degree of learning, tis impoſſible 
to paſs well through the world, There was a time, 
when the nobility piqued themſelves on being men 
of literature. A taſſe for erudition, will furniſh in- 
finite amuſement for a tranquil and retired life. 
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To Inquire, Interrogate, Aſt. 

We inquire, we interrogate, we aſk, in order to 
know; but the verb, ingutre, implies curioſity; that 
of interrogate, authority; that of aft, fomething 
more civil and reſpectful. | W 

The words, inguire and interrogate, make ſenſe by 
themſelves; but to uſe the word aft, with propriety, 
we muſt add the matter to it; that is, to te the 
ſenſe perfect, we muſt mention the thing we aſk, 

Tis the buſinefs of a ſpy to inquire, Criminals 
are interragated by the judge. The ſoldier aſks orders 


from the commanding officer. 
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T0 Shun, Avoid, Fly... | 
We fliun thoſe perſons whom we would not ſee; 


or by whom we would not be feen. We avoid do- 


ing things that are diſagreeable to us. We fly both 
perſons and things, which we fear and dread. 

In the words, hun and avoid, which ſeem to have 
the neareſt affinity to each other, there is this ſtandp- 
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ing difference, that the word un is generally aps 
plied to perſons; that of avoid, to things. 
- In order to fly, we turn to the oppofite ſide, and 
get quick away to prevent being taken; in order to 
ſhun, we take another road, getting ffily away to 
avoid _ Teen, or to eſcape a trap; in order to 
avoid, we uſe ſome extraordinary means. 
We fhun troubleſome company. We'avord run- 
ning into exceſs. We fly thoſe who purſue us, 
Knowledge of the world makes us un. Pru- 
dence makes us avoid. Fear makes us ). 
The beſt remedy againſt the plague, is to , far 
from the place where it is. The fureſt method of 
relerving our innocence, is to ſhun bad companys 
t is an act of the greateſt weakneſs, not to avoid 
doing things which are detrimental to our intereſt, 


14 
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et Anti t 
Seuerity, ſhews itſelf, chiefly, in the manner of 
thinking and judging; it condemns readily, and ad- 
mits of no excuſe. Rigour, is ſeen, particularly, in 
the manner of puniſhing; it pardons nothing, nor 
lightens the ſtroke. ing i of wdfttoarnm-ai- 71 
Falſe-devotees, are ſevere only to others, whom 
they are ever eager io condemn; and are always ap 
lauding their own actions. Rigour e 
juſtifiable, but at thoſe times when example is of the 
utmoſt conſequence; yet, even ä ſort of 
allowance ſhould be made for human Trailty,” 
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IT 0o Succour, Help, Aſiſt, Relleue. 

We make uſe of the word, ſuccour, in danger; 

help, in labour; affift, in want; relitve, in diftrefs, | 

The firſt ſprings from a motive of generoſity; the 

ſecond, from good nature; the third, from huma- 

nity'; the fourth, from «or aps 3 
E We 


„ 


We give ſuccour, in battle; we help, when we 
carry part of another's burden; we aft the poor; 
and relieve the afflicted. e | 
I) The policy of ſtates has found it neceſſary to — 
COUT. — other, when the power of any one of them 
is gaining too great a head. Very extraordinary 
things have been done by the joint help of num- 
bers. Many a parent has beggar'd himſelf, in ad- 
vancing the fortune of his child; 'tis, therefore, 
the indiſpenſable duty of that child to afift his father 
to the utmoſt of his power. The truly compaſſion- 
ate man, receives as much inward ſatisfaction in ve- 
lieving the diſtreſſed, as he communicates. 
eee Va! . 
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That which we do always, we do at all times, 
and on all occaſions; that which is done continually, 
is done without interruption or intermiſſion, but for 
a time limited; whereas, what is done perpetually, 
is done without intermiſſion, and without any re- 
gerd q | 4 

* We ſhould: always prefer our duty to our pleaſure. 
It is impoſſible to be continually at work, The 
heavenly bodies are perpetually in motion, 

Jo pleaſe in company, we ſhould always talk well, 
but not continually. The longitude may be diſcovered 
by perpetual motion 


1 — — 
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bee, Voriey, 
Diverſeiy ſuppoſes a change, which taſte is always 
in ſearch of, 0 order to due er ſome novelty that 
may enliben and delight it : variety ſuppoſes a plura- 
lity of things, differing from each other in likeneſs, 
which cheers the imagination, apt to be eloyed with 
too great u umiför mi. 
; 1 i ieee 40 = Without 4 
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Without ſome dipexſity, life would be altogether in- 
pid. Nature has thrown infinite variety among 
the ſmalleſt objects; which, if we cannot perceive, 
is owing to a defect of light. Fee fe N 
An agreeable diverſity of colours, will give as much 
leaſure to the eye, as harmonious founds to the ear, 
ariety of amuſements inſenſibly lead us into diſſi- 
pation — — ; 
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Difference, Diſpute, Quarrel. 
Oppoſition of intereſts, cauſes diſferencet. Con- 
trariety of opinions, produces diſputes. Harſhneſs 
of diſpoſitions, is the ſource of guar rel. 
We make up the difference. We end the diſpute. 
We appeale the guarre. 
Envy and covetouſneſs make ſometimes great dif- 

ferences for trifles. Prejudice and want of attention 
to what is ſaid, . commonly prolong diſputes, Quar- 
rels, for the moſt part, proceed more from dilpo= . 
ſition than animoſity, _ Sts ive on dens 
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Theſe two words are conſidered only as ſynony- 
mous, hen they imply afflicted with diſeaſe; but as 
indiſcriminately as they may be uſed, even in that 
ſenſe, fill they convey different ideas, marking dif- 
ferent degrees of illneſs. The word ill, in my opi- 
nion, is uſed with moſt propriety, when health is 
the leaſt impaired; that of ſict, when the body is 
greatly diſeaſed. Thus we ſay, when we find a 

eavineſs upon the ſpirits, or à want af appetite, . 
that we are ill; but when the whole frame of any 
one is diſordered, we naturally ſay he is fick. 

When we apply either of theſe words, to ourſelves, , 
they carry very different meanings; thus, I am ih ia 
general, and implies dilordered in any P 
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body; whereas, I am ſich, is particular, and means 
diſordered in the ſtomach. 

There is yet a further diſtinQion between them; 
11, is moſt applicable, when in pain only; fick, when 
diſeaſed; thus we ſay, he is ill of the gout ; but fc 
of a fever, SONG = | 


—— 
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W Diſfcuſe, Diſtemper, Sickn „. — 
Diſeaſe and diftemper, imply particular diſorders; 
with this difference, that diſeaſe is more applicable to 
man; diſſemper, to brutes; whereas, ſickneſs, is more 
general, and may be applied to either, _ 
= 625 ſuch as the plague, fevers, &c. are ſome- 
times ſo epidemical, as to lay waſte more than the 
ſword. Diſtempers among . cattle, are generally in- 
fectious. Divine diſpleaſure, hath often ſhewn it- 
ſclf, by a general ſichneſ among men and beaſts, 
Both diſeaſes and diſſempers, when become univer- 
ſal, are ſickneſſes ſo ſevere, as draw the joint prayers 
of a people, in hopes to avert them. 
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Weary, Tired, Faligucd. 
It is the continuation of the ſame thing that either 
weartes of tires; with this difference, that weary im- 
plics a lefs degree; tited a greater; but it is labour 
that fatigues.* We grow weary, or tired with ſtand- 
ing. We are fatizued with work. 
When we are weary of a thing, to complcte it, we 
lack ſpirits ; when tired, we are totally unable; when 
fatigued, we want ſtrength to go through it as we 
Wearinefs, proceeds ſometimes from an unwilling- 
neſs in what we undertake; we are frequently fired 
through indifpoſition of body, and flow circulation of 
blood; but fatigne is always the conſequence of 


much 


o 


1 
much action; it ſuppoſes exceſs of work, with res 
Ipect either to difficulty, or length of time. 
In a figurative ſenſe, a petitioner poet Coos 


through his impatience ; tired, through his perſevere 

ance; and fatigued, through his W. a0 4" Os 
We are weary with waiting; tired with ill fucceſs; 

1 with ee | | 

hus, we may be weary,. and not tired; tired, yet 

not fatigued, ©, 55 Fry N 
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Iiglt, Braghtne/s, Splendor. 
Light, is the origin or commencement of 5r;ght- 
neſs ; ſplendor, is brightneſs in perfection. * 
The intention of light, is only to make objects vi- 
ſible; that of brightneſs, to make them clearly diſtin- 
guiſhable and known : 2 ſhews them to the 
greateſt degree of perfection.. 
It is Agut at day- break; bright in the morning; 
ſplendid at noon. | | Cos (414 From ef 
We attribute /ight to the ſtars; brightneſs to the 
moon; and ſplendor to the ſun, e ee 
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; Luftre, Brilliancy, Radiancy. ; 

Theſe three words, as the laſt, riſe gradually one 
upon another, and mark the different | ok: of the 
effect of light. RE "Ip 

Luftre, . to be poſſeſſed of poliſh only; bril- 
liancy, of light; but radiancy, of fire. WT Ok 
Luftre ſhines only; brilliency dazzles ; but radiancy 
ares. | e Ae e — 
: We ſeldom make uſe of the word luſtre, but in 
the literal ſenſe; whereas, we frequently uſe that of 
radiancy, and much more often that of brilliancy, in 
the figurative. Conſidered then in this ſenſe, it ap- 
pears to me, that it is the force of truth, the energy 
of language, and the newneſs of the thoughts that 


give, 


— 
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prevents our ſpeaking, or a ing, improperly. The 


_ - Wifdomis-more knowing ; prudence more wary. 


thorough maſters of, eſpecially if we would be eſ- 


the tapis ; particularly i 


preſent themſelves to us, unſought for 7 


| the Ke where he is moſt likely to find him. 
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ives radiancy to a diſcourſe ; whereas, . brillian 
kiles from the beautiful turns and lively touches of | 
expreſſion. : and that it is the choice of words, the 
agreement of terms, and the arrangement of phraſes, 
that gives luſtre to what is aid, - | 


— 


| Wiſdom, . Prudence. ' 
Wiſdom, makes us act and ſpeak properly; prudence, 


firſt, in order to attain its ends, ſearches out the beſt 
paths to follow: the ſecond, that it may not mils its 
aim, tries to diſcover the bad ways, in order to 
avoid the. | 


- The wife man makes uſe of thoſe means that are 
moſt. proper for his purpoſe ; he condutts himſelf by 
the light of reaſon. The prudent man takes thoſe 
ways he thinks moſt ſure; he does not venture into 
places unknown, 5707 | 

An ancient writer has faid, that it is a mark of 
zvi/dom, not to talk on any ſubje ct but what we are 


teemed; we may add to this maxim, that it is a _ 
of prudence, not to bring a diſagreeable ſubject on 
we are deſirous of, being 


beloved. 


2 1 


"8 To Find, Meet. 
We 117 things unknown, or which we ſought 
after. e meet things that are in our way, or which 


- We take a walk with. the hopes at meeting our 
friend. We tell him who is ſearching for any one, 


The unfortunate find always ſome reſource in their 


misfortunes, People who readily unite themſelves 


with 
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with all the mei are hans to n bad, coms 
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Uros, re Sata particularly to two different things 


which agree together.. Joining, reſpects, proper ; ih 


two diſtant things, which draw near together one 
after the other. 
The word union, carries with it an idea of agree- 


ment and fitneſs : that of Je ſeems to ſuppoſe 


ſome kind of motion. 
Me ſay the union of colours; aj the Joining | of 
a the union of two neighbours; and the join 
of two rivers. 

1 which is not united, is divided: that W 801 
is not joined, is ſeparated, 1 

We unite, in order to form a ſociety, . We join 
for the ſake of company. 

Union, is often uſed in a figurative, ſenſe; but 
Joining, only in the literal, 

Umon, is the ſupport of families, and the power ; of 
ſtates. The Joining * nen, ee W * 
rivers. 


Situation, Condition, Site, LE 


The words, , ſituation and condition, imply ſome- 
thing accidental and tranſitory y with this difference, 
that fituation reſpetts outward circumſtances ;. condi 
tion, thoſe within the matter referred to; ene 
F of fate, implies ſomething more habitual a 

aſting. 

; We generally uſe the word Kluges, as relative to 
affairs, rank, or fortune; condition, with reſpeſt to 


the nature, quality, or property of a thing; and that 
bei ale, hing 155 * n or e or all- 
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We ſay our fituation is bad, when we are ſur. 
rounded with difficulties ; that a building is in bad 
condition, when out of repair; and that ſome per- 
ſons enjoy but an indifferent ſtate of health. 

An iill-ftate of health, added to a bad ſituation of 
affairs, is a condition which every man mult natu- 
rally dread the falling into, e 
Such is the condition, and viciſſitude ofhuman life, 
that the moſt prudent men have often found them- 
ſelves in mel Merv Jituations ; and, from a ftate of 
happineſs, have, as it were, through the perverſe- 
neſs of fortune, fallen into one molt wretched and 
deplorable. „ 
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WVoter, Remarks, Ob ſeruations. 

| Notes, imply a ſhortneſs and preciſion: remarks, a 
choice and diſtinction: obſervations, ſomething cri- 
tical and far-fetched. anne! | 
Notes are often neceſſary : remarks are ſometimes 
uſeful : obſervations ſhould be always learned. 
Change of manners and cuſtoms, for the moſt part, 
renders authors in want of notes. There are as good 
remarks, perhaps, to be made upon the moderns, as 
upon the ancients, Hiſtorical obſervations make an- 
tiquity mote known. | 
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IJI0 Take, Receive, Accept. 
We take, what is given us. We yeceide, what is 
ſent us, We accept, What is offered us. 9 
We take money ; we receive favours; we accept 
ſervices, . 8 i WE 
IJ To' accept, implies always conſent and approba- 
tion; to receive, does not; to take, excludes only 
No man ſhould ever take more than his due. We 
Mould always acknowledge thoſe civilities we have 
N received. 


* 


* 
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receited. What we have once accepted, ſhoilaneter 
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7 o9 : Sentiment, Opinion, Thought. 


fon only of ideas is in queſtion. In this ſenſe, ſen- 
timent is more certain; it is a belief raiſed by ſolid 
or apparent reaſons ; opinion, is more doubt ful; it 
is a judgment built on ſome foundation; Thought is 
{till certain, ſpringing only from conjecture. = 
The word — is uſed with more propriety 
when the ſubject is on taſte, That Homer is an ex · 
cellent poet, is the ſentiment of every man of learn- 
ing. The word opinion, agrees beſt when talking of 
ſcience. It is the general opinion, that the ſun is the 
centre of the world, The word thought, is more par- 
ticularly in uſe, When we are judging of the event 
of things, or the actions of men. Politicians have 
long . thought, that the Moſcovians would find @ 
greater advantage from Aſia, than from wha ve b 
Sentiments are, in in ſome meaſure, guided by the 
influence of the heart; we often find them in favour 
of thoſe perſons we love, Opinions are frequently 
owing to prejudice ;-it is common for ſcholars, to 
have good ones of their maſters. | Thoughts rile 
greatly from imagination; they are often chimerical. 
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| Angry, in a Paſhon, Paſſionate. 

An impatient agitation, or riſing of the blood; 
againſt any one who has offended us, is the com- 
mon import of the firſt two of theſe terms: The 
word angry, implies a paſſion more internal and 
laſting; whereas, the expreſſion, in a K car- 
ries in its idea, a ſudden external guſt. of anger; 
thort, but violen We. 218 


i | | Anger, 


* 


111 
Anger, has its riſe in ſenſibility, or irritability ; ſnall 
ſometimes brood in the breaſt for years, till at laſt, 
it will diſſemble for a long while together; but often 
finds it extremely difficult to pardon: on the con- 
trary, it is the general characteriſtic of thoſe who 
. are in a paſſion, to forgive as ſoon as it ſubſides; 
| which may, perhaps, be the next quarter of an hour ; 
beſides, the man in a paſſion cannot diſſemble; his 
þ violence of anger muſt have vent; when that is ob- 
tained, he is cool as before; indeed his paſſion, 
which is choler, and riſes in the bile, and humourg 
of the body, will now and then ſettle into confirm - 
ed anger; but, when that is the caſe, it is generally 
RZ 
With r to 0 onate, there is a 
wide difference between the * — in a paſſtion, and a 
paſtonate man; the one wy extraordinary, the 
other ordinary, or conſtitutional... © 7 
Few men, for example, can avoid being in a paſ- 


- 


fron, when they are greatly offended ; but paffionate 
people are heated on the moſt trifling ns. 


18 


Ha, Paſhonate, 
According to my conception, it appears, that 
Aaſt N21 more to ation or blows; and that 
palſtonate goes ſeldom farther than words. 2 
A haſty man is apt to lift his hand; it is generally 
with him a word and a blow. A paftonate man 

will vent his anger in words only. | | 

We ſhould be upon our er þ when” with haſty 

people; and have patience with the paſſionate. 
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of: Strong, Robuſt, Stout, Sturdy. 
Strength, is chiefly owing to the conſtruction of 
the muſcles. A little man is often ftronger than a 
greater, Robuſtneſs carries with it an idea of * 
en, | | I 8 nes, 


\4 a3 
"neſs, is leſs ſubject to infirmities, add. 


to conſtitution,” A ſhort man may be robuſt; By 
flout, we underſtand tall and ſtrong - made. A little 
man, though never ſo ſtrong, cannot be called tout. 
By fturdy, we mean ftout, with a degree of hardi- 

Strength gives a man an advantage over his ene - 
mies; buſineſs lends him an air of dignity and au- 
thority ; foutneſe makes him admired; ſturdineſs is 
accompanied with an air of meanneſs. 


„ 
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Complaiſant, Polite, Well. bred. 
Com plaiſance, riſes from the reſpett we ſhew thoſe 
whom we meet ; is ſometimes fincere, ſometimes 
not; politene /e, from the flattering methods we make 
uſe of in our behaviour and converſation, and is ge” 
nerally inſincere; but to be well-bred, is to ſhew the 
ſame honours always with ſincerity. dad and 
© Complaiſante, is the characteriſtic of the lover; po- 
liteneſs of the courtier; but to be well bred, denotes 
the gentleman. AS en rh nine b 
We ſhould be complaiſant without importunity ; 
and polite, without inſipidity. The diftinguiſhing 
mark of a well-bred man, is the conſtant care he 
takes never to diſguſt or offend,  _*' _ | 


- 
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114. $0 Hump-backed, | Crooked,  Deformed. 91 £ 
The true meaning of the word hump- backed, 18 
having a riſing upon the back, owing either to crook- 
edneſs, or ſome other cauſe, and may be either natu- 
ral or accidental: though the words crooked and de- 
formed, convey other ideas, ſtill nothing is more 
common than to find them frequently in uſe to 
expreſs the ſame as hump-backed. By crookednefs, is 
underſtood any deviation from natural ſtraitneſs. 
Deformity implies anv part of th» bod being 2 

e 


- 


_ plies ſomething more general. 
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felt, or unnatural. Thus, a man is crooked, if any 
ways twiſted or bent from the natural ſhape; and 
deformed, if he has an eye, a finger, or a toe, too 
little, or too much. We may be Rump - bac led, or 
crooked, by a fall, or ſome other accident; but de- 
Formed we cannot be, otherwiſe than by a defect, or 
exuberance in nature. | 22 5 1 

A man may be deformed, and not crooted; crooked, 
yet not khump-b e n 
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Perfect, Finiſhed, Complete. 
Perfection, regards, pr ly, the beauty which riſes 
from r n and — Hee of the work; finiſi- 
ing, that which riſes from the workmanſhip and 
hand of the workman. Completion, depends upon the 


want of nothing; but on the work's having every 


thing it ſhould have. The firſt excludes all ſorts of 
defett. The ſecond ſhews a particular care and at- 
tention to the minuteſt article, The third reſpetts 


more the totality of parts, 3 
We may eaſily make a thing complete, and with 


much pains finiſi it; but, after all, it may not be 
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Mi ſortune, Diſaſter, Calamity. 
Each of theſe words denotes a ſad event; but that 
of misfortune, is applied to caſualties and outward 


_ circumſtances ; things detached from us. Difafter, 


reſpe&s, properly, perſonal accidents, Calamity, im- 


It is a msfortuneto loſe our money, or our friend. 
It is a diſaſter to fall, or be wounded. It is a calamity 
to find ourſelves ſuddenly diſgraced and ruined in 
the world. 5 7 _ . 
feet 0 


W 
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We ſay a great misfortune ; a ſhocking diſaſter; and 


a deans eng: bs 21 . en 

Misfortunes will happen to the beſt of men. We 
bring diſaſters frequently upon ourſelves through 
want of proper care. Calamities are often ſent by 
heaven upon the wicked, to rouſe them from their 
ſinful let argy. e 1 9-88 
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To Confent, Acquieſce Agree. 
We conſent, to the will of others, hy permitting. 
Me acquieſce, in what is propoſed, by conforming, 


Me agree, to what is ſaid, by approving. 


We naturally oppoſe What we do not conſent to; 
diſcourage what we. will not acquieſce in; and diſpute 
what we cannot agree t. 5 £ 

It appears to me, that the word conſent ſuppoles 
ſome authority in the perſon conſenling; that of ac- 
quieſce, ſome ſubmiſſion in the perſon acquieſcing; and 
that the word agree denotes. ſome averſiori to diſpute, 

Parents con/ent to the marriage of their children, 
Parties acguieſce in the decree of a judge, Well-bred 


perſons agree almoſt to every thing. | 
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Management, Direction, Conducm. 
Management, reſpects only private things, truſted 


to the care of ſome one, to employ for the profit. of 


another, and to whom he is to render an account; 
as that of a clerk to his maſter. Direcłion, relates to 
certain affairs, where there is either a diſtribution of 


money, office, or whatever elſe is committed to the 


care of another, to preſerve neceſſary order. Conduct 
points out ſome knowledge and ability, with reſpe 
to things; and a ſubordination, . with regard to 
„„ , OR POOLS | 5 

HO Wholoever 
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| Whoſoever has the management of any one's con- 
cerns in truſt, ſhould be as attentive and careful as 
if they were his own. He who undertakes the direc- 
tion of public charities, ſhould diveſt himſelf of all 
prejudice and partiality, No one thing ſhould be 
committed to the conduct of another, unleſs we are 
well perſuaded he has abilities adequate'to the taſk ; 
and will act in conformity to the intentions of him 
whoſe buſineſs he undertakes. 
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Ant Infalt, Abuſe | 
A Front, is an arrow of reproach and contempt ſhot 
in public; it piques and mortifies thoſe Who have any 
ſenſe of honour. Inſult, is an attack made with inſo- 
lence ; it is peta; tp amy with ſpirit. Both affronts, 
and inſults, may e given without words; but abuſe, 
reſults chiefly from ſcurtilous language. 

_ Afronts are often given through the childiſh itch 
of revenge. Injults are too frequently the offspring 
of pride, We ſeldom, if ever, hear abuſe in the 
mouth of a well-bred man. . 
Happy is that perſon that can put up . with 
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4 
compolure, bear inſults with calmneſs, and turn a 
deaf ear to abuſe. — —̃ ôÄ— 
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ITgheſe terms are ſynonimous in that ſenſe, where 
they ſignify doing one thing in view of another ; 
but the word to 08 a nearer view; the expreſ- 
ſion, In order to, one farther fl. 
Me get introduced to a prince, to make our court: 
we make our court to him, in order to obtain his fa- 
„ eee QA THIN 2 200; 22 
The word to ſeems to agree beſt, when what we 
do, in. view of ſome other thing, is almoſt certain 
tb take effect. The expreſſion, in order to, appears 
h | to 


breach, and, in order to take it by allault, or oblige 


— 


U 
o be uſed with moſt, propriety, when the thing we 
have in view may not be the immediate conſequence. 
We fire cannon againſt a beſieged place to make a 


the enemy to ſurrender, 


To, reipe&s, more particularly, an effect which 


ought to be produced. In order to, regards properly | 


an aim which we would obtain. „ 
Young women, at a certain age; do all ey can 
to pleaſe, in order to procure themſelves huſbands. 

* rr Runte Holt bei cert s 
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In the literal ſenſe, it is the walls, the ditches, the 
courts, the gardens, the avenues, that form the out- 
fide of a caſtle; but it is the figure, the grandeur, 
the ſituation, and the architecture that determine the 
appearance e the outſide being the external part of a 
thing; the appearance, the effect which a view. of 
that thing produces, or the idea we fortn of it, by 
that view, | | b We ae 

In the figurative ſenſe, out ſide is oftener applied to 
our manners, and our way of living: appearance 
ſeems to be more in uſe, with reſpe& to our actions 
anG@PaRtCAntuth. e me ma 27 
KA brilliant outfede is no certain -prodf. of à good 
fortune. Going frequently to church, is an appear- 
ance that can determine little with regard to virtue. 
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A vifion paſſes inwardly in the mind, and is Np- 
poſed to be only an action of the imagination.” Ax 
apparition ſtrikes the ſenſes outwardly, and is ſups 
poſed, to be an object from without. increas 
_ Joſeph was warned by a viſion,” to fly into Egyp 
with his family. Mary Magdalen was informed of 
the refurreftion of our Saviour, by an apparition? 

ann ia RL -Feveriſh a 
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1 1 
*"' Peveriſh/perſoris often think they ſee vifins Ti 
mid and credulous people, e wif 1 
,poſts for apparitions ; and frequently objeRts of their 
own imagination, : 1 e 


aint... ths. 
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— © "ns inns 
R that have ſome duration, or that ſhew 
; ves, are ſeen; thoſe that paſs by quickly, or 
are hid, in ſome meaſure from the eye, are only per- 
Wie fee the face, and by that perceive the diſpoſi- 
tion of. the heart. . 
In a crowded court, thoſe who ſtand forward are 
LA prince; while others, behind, are ſcarcely 


percerved. | 215 
In a further ſenſe, ſceing is the action of the eye; 
tion, the action of the mind. Wee 

We ſee the motions of an enemy; and perceive its 


—— — — nn mt err 
To Fear, be Apprehenſive, Dread, be Afraid. 
We fear an ill; through a natural averſion to it, 
and from a ſenſe that it may happen to us: we are 

eve of loſing a benefit, through an eager de- 
to obtain it, and from a conviction that we 
never may: we dread our adverſary through ſenti- 
ments of eſteem, when we know him our ſuperior: 
we are afraid of danger, through a timid diſpoſition. 
Mant of courage makes us fear: Doubt of ſuc- 
ceſs makes us appbrehenſtbe. Diltruſt of ſtrength 
makes Ly dread. Imagination itſelf will often make 
us 4 | 
Common people fear death more than any thing: 
Epicureans were much more in fear of pain; but 
entlemen are of opinion they ought to fear nothing 
— infamy. The more ardently we wo for 
| | a thing, 


* ö 


x thing; the more we r ig of it. 


Whatever merit an author may flatter himſelf that: 


he has, he rr 2 
Far Women, who are afraid of nothing but 


„ e ee 45 war to chair 3 
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To teach, is only to give leſſons; to learn, . 
leſſons with ſucceſs : both which words telate more 
to thoſe things that are proper to cultivate the mind, 
and form a good education; for which reaſon we 
uſe them with pro riety when the arts and ſciences 
are in queſtion, o in ftiruf, has a greater relation 
to S tg is deut 15 the conduft of life, ed 
ſucceſs of affairs; it is therefore in its ace, 
when ſpeaking of any thing that cont Se bas 
duty or our intereſt. _ 

rofeſſors teach in ublic ſchools thoſe who come 
to hear them. The hiſtorian {earns poſterity the events 
* his time. A father infirudts his children how they 

ught to live i in the world. 

t requires great knowledge to teach method and 
pling to larn others ; experience and abilities to 


Ys 5 ons attem pt to teack, what they, 3 
3 to ſtudy themſelves. Some will undertake to 
learn others what they themſelves are almoſt i igno- 
rant of, Very few are capable of infirufting. 

The verb, to learn, however, is at beſt. but * 
gant, and is always uſed with more propriety when 
. to n eee than to mm., 

it, 
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Gentle hs are ae, os CES 
e of man. 
The 
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The dog, the ox, and the horſe, are genile ani- 
2nals Jithe hos and the lion are ane tame, 


Al ith. 
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SMT 10 Bind. Nie. 3 Ras $85 | 
We kind. * et the limbs moving. or the 
parts of a thing ſeparating; we tie, to ſtop a thing, 
or prevent its going any farther, >.>). © | / 
We bind. — and Ni of, a criminal; and 
we tie him. to a ſtake. 0 Re 
In the figurative ſenſe, a man is, b bound, when he 
is not at liberty to act; and he is tied, when he can- 
not change his party, or quit it. 
Authority and power hind: intereſt and love tie, 
We do not think ourlelves bound, when we ſee 
not. our, bonds: and we do not imagine ourſelves. 


. when we have no occaſion to Jo our: e. 
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An 5 mo To Hope, 2 * 
( The firſt of theſe words has, for its "oY Tuccel 
in itſelf, and denotes a truſt borne up by ſome en- 


| couragement. The ſecond regards, particularly, the 


happy moment 'of event, and intimates'a certainty 
of its arriving; we hope to obtain things; we expel? 
their coming. * 

We ſhould aways ho oe fo the ec of 
Heaven; and expe, without murinuring, the hour 
of Prov idenee.": 
What we hoe for, ſeems to be more-a dur 0 or 
a kindneſs; What we expect, more a duty or obliga- 
tion. Thus we hope for fivourable anſwers to our 
demands; and we expe ſuch as are agreeable to our 


pro opoſitions, 


I hope my work will meet with the taſte of the 
FO and I "OO ij ſentence. 
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| Weight, N Sway. . n TO $96: 
Taking theſe wore? in the ſetiſe 6f haying power 


Ans 29111 


over the minds of others; weight, implies pre va. 
lence, though ſmall; in uence ess to, hade more 
force; ſway, is more abfolute. et bas een 


Superiority of rank and reaſon, gives weight; it 


1 * by perſuaſion that it acts. Attachment 


to perſons, contributes much to the inſtuence they 
have over us; it is by ſolicitation it prevails. The 
art of finding out, and taking advantage of the 


weakneſs of men, forms the /way we" bear over 


them; *tis by watching their motions einn e ſue- 
ceed. | 
The weight we have with others, rirodgbthd hays 
from! ſome worth in ourſelyes, either of mind, birth, 
or fortune.” Tnfluence, is owing to ſome tie, either 
of heart or intèreſt. Sway, riſes from an'afcenden- 
arrogated by art, or ceded tof uy e re | 
' A perſon of weight, has acevedet ſometimes Shut 
arguments would have no force. Influence, on ſome 
occaſions, hath wrought' almoſt” miracles, effecting 
that which money could not bring to bear. Say, is 
a Wonderful operator on weak minds; procuring 
that, e art, Which no other thing can 3 
obtain. Yo "STI 
- nn Na cn Mbly'withſlandia 
man of fome weight, in himſelf; Whoſe iuftuence is 
great, and who KNOWS how to bear proper ſway." 
| 205 ins 
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We = in the word authority, ſufficie energy 
to make us perceive a- right, either of civil or po lie 


4 * a 3 A. 


adminiſtration," There is, in the ward power, a par- 


ticular relation * e of 1 * 
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rior orders. The word dominion, carries with it an 
idea of empirmee {| 

It is the law which gives authority; deriving all 
its might from thence. Power, is inveſted in dele- 
gates, thoſe to whom the execution of the laws is in- 
truſted, and is conſequently in ſubordination to au- 
tiority. Dominion, ſprings from the joint conſent 
of the people, or from the force of arms, and is 
either lawful or tyrannical, 
We are happy in Axing poder the. authority of a 
Prince, Who prides himſelf in juſtice ; whoſe mi. 
niſter aſſumes no power, beyond what is legal; and 


his ſubjeRts, tho baſis of 
his dominion. | e th f | 


Who, makes the welfare of 
-- Authority, if weak, is expoſed to contempt; it is 
equally as dangerous not to make uſe of it on pro- 
per occaſions, as even to abuſe it. A blind power, 
which-afts in.oppolition to juſtice, becomes odious, 
and paves the way to its own ruin. A jealous do- 
minion, that admits of no ſharer, makes itſelf for -· 
Mmitlable  ; awakens, on that account, the ardor of 
its enemies, and thus, uſhers in its own fall. 
There appears to me, particularly in the idea of 
authority, ſomething juſt and reſpectable; in the 
idea of power, ſomething ſtrong and active; and in 
the idea of dominion, ſomething great and elevated. 
As there is none but God that has an unlimited 
aui hority; ſo there is none elſe who has infinite 
Power; neither is there any abſolute, ſovereign, and 
independent dominion than his. | 
Nature has eſtabliſhed no authority, among men, 
but Hat of fathers over their chi ; all other 
roceeds from poſitive right. The power of the paſ- 
2 is the true ſpring of action, and determines 
us with refpe& either to good or evil. It is not 
only by the diſpoſition of human laws, that mar- 
Tiage places the woman under the dominion of man; 
bu it is alfo {6 ſettled by the divine. 


Volunp: 


t 1 


Volume, Bt. 

A volume, may contain many boot: A book * 
make many volumes. The binding, properly, 
tinguiſhes the volumes ; and the diviſion of the work 
the Boese. y 3 
We muſt not always judge of the knowledge of 
an author, by the largeneſs of the volume. Works 

are ſometimes ſpread out into many books, which 
would be more valuable were they reduced to one. 


To have. a Mind for, Long for, Wiſh for, To 
Hanker after, Luft after. _ 
The laſt of thefe expreſſions, is more uſed in theo- 
logy, and ſuppoſes, always, an illicit object, forbid 
by the laws of God; thus, we luft after,'a woman, 
or Un of another. others are all in com- 
mom ule, and exprefs our inclination to a thing, bo 
it what it will; with the following diſferenee bo- 
tween them: We have a mind for, or long for, a pre- 
ſent obje& ; but, have a mind, ſeems attended with 
more knowledge and reflottion ; long for, more opi- 
nion and more taſte: we wiſh for things farther . 
tant; we hanker after things, that more affect us, 
Princes, ſometimes, Raue a mind, to gratify their 
ambition, at the expence of their future- welfare. 
Women with child, frequently long for maſt things 
they ſee. Lazy p often fit down, and conter 
themſelves with. wifiing for thoſe things they would 
preſently obtain, if diligent and aſſidugus. Some 
children will kanker a long time after their, nurſes, 
and it is with the greateſt difficulty they can be 
brought to forget them. e 7 l By 1 
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Gain, Profit, Lucre, Emolument. 

Cain, ſeems to ariſe from ſomethin very caſual : 
and implies riſk and hazard; it is for this reaſon, the 
word is in great uſe among gameſters and tradeſmen. 
Profit, appears to be more ſure; proceeding either 
from lands or induſtry. Thus, we ſay, the profits of 
the earth ; or the profits of our Iabour, The charac- 
teriſtic of lucre, conſiſts in a ſimple relation to the 
paſſion of intereſt; it is, on this account, we ſay, 
With the greateſt propriety, that man is fond of lucre. 
Emolument, relates to commiſſions and employments; 
intimating, not only the falaries, but all other per- 
quiſites, h 18-4» YSSYD innen | 
Some perſons are ſo. particularly rigid, as to con- 
demm all gain ariſing from play. Many will idly 
call that profit, which has accrued by illicit means. 
It is low! and ſordid to be ever led by lucre. We 
do not always find the greateſt honour in offices, 
where there is the greateſt emolument.' 
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q Veoiery, Extremely. © 

We are apt to uſe theſe words indifferently, one 
as well as the other, to expreſs a great degree of 
any thing, Thus, for example, we fay, in the 
ſame ſenſe, very wiſe ; extremely wile; notwithſtand- 
ing this, there appears to me ſome difference between 
mem: The word very, marks an extraordinary de- 
gree; but extremely, a 1 to admiration. Thus, 
we ſay, men are very wicked, Providence is ex- 
Boeſides this diſtinttion, there is one more delicate, 
which is, that very, does not ſuit well but in the lite - 
ral and natural ſenſe; for when we ſay a man is very 
wiſe, we would be underſtood, as ſaying, truly wiſe; 
whereas, extremely, may be uſed with elegance in an 
ironical ſenſe. We ſay, then, in raillery, he is ex- 
8 | tremely 
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tremely wiſe, in ceaſing to purſue, that he knows 
not how to get at; and extremely patient, in taking 
Aa blow calmly, he has not the ſpirit to return. b 


CCC 
Frantaſlical, Whimſical, Maggotty, Fancifub.” 
Of theſe words, that of fantaſtical; implies a ramb- 
ling from true taſte, through excels of delicacy, or 
an unſeaſonable ſearch after ſomething better. That 
of whimfical, means an affectation of ſingularity, By 
magotty, is underſtood a great inconſtancy, or ſudden 
change of talte. Tangas implies a certain revolu- 
tion of humour, or a particular way of thinking. 
There cannot be a more deſpicable creature, than 
the fantaſtical fop; he tricks out his charming ſelf, 
in hopes of attracting the reſpect of mankiud ; but, 
on the contrary, meets only with ſcorn and con- 
tempt, The w H,E˖ man, if his invention be fer- 
tile, is fometimes an object of preſent admiration; 
but, on ſerious reflection, is too frequently the ſub- 
je& of ridicule.” A magotty per ſon, is equally tire- 
ſome to himſelf, and to others; as what pleaſes him 
one minute, ſhall often diſpleaſe him the nett. He 
who is fanciful," is far more troubleſome to himſelf 
than to others; for being led away by his wild ima« 
gination, he fondly believes many things to be real, 
which, in fact, are only ideal. 


Capacity, has more relation to the knowledge of 
things: ability, to their application. The one is ac- 
quired by ſtudy; the other by practice.. 

He who has capacity for a thing. is proper to un- 
dertake; he, who has ability, to executes J. 
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* Small. 


The word ku, ſometimes ſignifies only want 
bignels3 and, at other times, be ve — Airy o 
ery ſenſe ; whereas, 3 of 28 is the o ome 
only to se, undÞ kind ff. ength. 
us, we ſay a — 4 ra a' little man; a 72 
a little globe: but, a fall thread ; a ſmall line; 
a —— 


To Rink obere. 
To remark, implies taking notice with attention, 


in order to remember: to obſerve, means rather to 
- N. with 2 by way of paſling our 


The 3 mand} that which ſtrikes him moſt ; 


; 8 
men, who Aiſtaguiff themlelves in battle; and 0b- 
e the motions of the enemy. 
We may obferve, in order to remark : Ron 
E A on iti of che 
the condutt of T. in order 


3933 ults ; do it rather th de 
their ts 3 do it. er through a t 
in cenſuring, than 1 deſire of — ain 


errors. 
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To Go 1 8 


_— 


we go zack from a place, where we have ſome 
conſiderable time been. We return to a place we had 
juſt before left. I _ we ſay, he is gone back into 
his own count He is returned 1 We ſay, 
alſo, he is gone from virtue; he has returned to 


his fault. 
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Idea, Thought, Imagination, Notion. | 


The idea, repreſents the Neck; thought, confiders. 


it; imagination, forms it; thus worked up, it be- 
comes a notion. The firſt only points; the fecond. 
examines ; the third ſeduces; A the laſt draw. 
When in converſation, our ideas, are juſt ; our 


' thoughts, fine; and our imaginations, brilliant; we 


mall be ſure to. pleaſe: and our notions, though fin» 
gular, will always be reſpectable. * gh ; 


e 
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|  Bufineſe, Affairs. ä 


1 


obje oncern. The firſt, employs the hands; the 
fecond, the mind. The word bufineſs, by its having 
no 2 number, intimates a particular a oat . 
by the ſingular of affairs, being ſeldom in ule, in 
the ſenſe before us, that word is underſtood to mean 
a variety of tranſactions. 1 1 
The man of much 65ujine/s, ought to have a 

conſtitution, He . — many affairs to Eule 
though he may have a clear head, will find it diffi- 
cult to adjuſt them all to his ſatisfafton. 

He who continually interferes with the bufingl of 
others, negleQing his own affairs, makes himſelf an 
oy of ridicule, and merits the contempt of man- 

n k s 4 . f 19 _ 
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ö | To Take, Chooſe. k- | - 
| When we would tale a thing, we determine upon 
one, becauſe we cannot have all. We chooſe, by 
comparing things, . becauſe we would have the bet, 
The one, ppo a ſimple determination of the will 
the other, a diſcernment of the mind. © 
Between two things, _— alike, we may deter- 


| mins 


Buſineſs, implies an objeRt of induſtry; affairs, an 
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mine which to take, when, at the ſame time, there is 
We are ſometimes conſtrained to tale one thing 
out of many, when we are not obliged to chooſe. 
Me cannot uſe the word take, but with reſpe& to 
ourſelves ; but we chooſe ſometimes for others, | 
af It is a point of good manners, when offered fruit, 
or any other thing, where there is choice, to take 
that which comes firſt to hand: but when we 
would preſent any thing of the like ſort to a ſtran- 
jt it is a mark of politeneſs to chogſe for him the 
When things are at our option, that is, when we 
may take which we pleaſe, we thould try to make a 
good choice. e e ens abt 2 
Between a good courſe of life and a bad one, there 
is no medium; we muſt either tale the one or the 
_ other, Nothing appears more difficult to me than 
k: f ß W 
If in a journey, there were only two roads to take, 
the one ſhort, but bad; the other long, but good; I 


- 


ſhould certainly chooſe the laſt. 


: 


T0 Chooſe, Make choice g . 
Tbe word chooſe, is moſt in its place, with reſpett 
to things we would make uſe of. The neon, 
make choice of, is more proper, when it relates to 
perſons we would appoint to any dignity or employ, 
George the third choſe—the-Queen's palace as his 
lace of reſidence in town ;. and made choice of Cæſar 
wkins, to inoculate his children, 

To chooſe, indicates, more particularly, a'compa- 
riſon made between things, in order to know which 
is beſt to take; to make choice of, marks with greater 
preciſion, the ſimple determination of one perſon 
preferable to another, . 


12 
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1 2 
Princes 
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Princes do not always chooſe their 06. 


hs do they always make choice of - a Talbot _—_ | 


chancellor, nor a neee for a general. 
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"7 Chooſe, Prefer. e Fey 


we do not always chooſe what we refer : ; but we 
ever prefer that which we choofe. 

To coe, is to determine in forour: of's a thing, 
either on account of its merit or-its value. To prefer, 


6—— 


is to determine in its favour, by any motive what 
ſoever ; Whether it be merit, affection, good man- 


ners, policy, or What not. 
ITis the judgment that makes the choice; me heart 
that gives the preference. Tis for this reaſon that we 
commonly chooſe, what we are Lu tne with, and 
prefer what we love. 

Prudence, ſometimes, forbids, our choofing, that 
which ſtrikes the eye moſt. Juſtice will not often 
permit us to projer our friends to other people. 

In choofing a 
harm, in preferring | that which is moſt agreeable to 


our inclinations, as in ſo doing, we ſhoul naturally 


find more ſatis faction in our duty. — 

Choice, is either good or bad, according to our 
taſte, or the knowledge we have in things Prefe- 
rence, is either juſt or unjuſt, as ſreaſon iftates, or 
pen inſpires. : 5508" 

Partial preference, is ſometimes allowed. to pri a 
in the diſtribution of their honours; but they ſhould 
always make. choice of the ableſt W in their ap- 
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By the word meat, is underſtood, any kind of 7 
food; but fleſh, fi nifies only the natural compo- 
fition of an anima al, 
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te of life, I think there can be no 


2 
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Thus, we ſay, that fiſh and 
vegetables 
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vegetables are proper meats for Lent; and that the 
Heft of a partridge, is very white and tender. 
Grain is the meat of birds; fieſt, the food. of 


*- 


Fa _ Reformation, Reform. 
Reformation, ſignifies, often the action of reform- 
ing; reform, ſeldom any other than the effect. 
A general formation of manners, among the 
ple, will ever be found a very difficult and la- 
233 taſk.- When we have not been able to com- 
plete a thing to our ſatisfaction, by any ſort of amend - 
ment, we have often brought it to bear, by a thorough 
veform.. „„ er 
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That which is not rough is ſmooth. That which 

is free from either hollows or riſings, is level. | 
The ſmootheſt marble is the beſt, A country where 
there js neither hills nor valleys, s level, 
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Y Prerogatzve,. Priuilege. 
Prerogative, relates to honour and perſonal prefe- 

rence ; it riſes e an from ſubordination, or 

from the relation perſons bear among themſelves ; 

whereas, privilege implies ſome advantage from in- 

tereſt or office, proceeding from the grant of a 

prince, or the laws of a ſociety. SFO 
Birth, gives prerogattves, Offices, give privileges. 
Prerogative is + uſed now, but to imply the 
privileges of the Crown, 


| Knowing, 


— * 1 
ig a \ Knowing, 1 3 


The knowing man, acts ſurely, he ſeldom Freekved: 
himſelf; yet, knowledge of life ny is his fort. 
The diſcerning man, is clear-ſighted. ne Jes, 


fees through the artifices of mankind witch half an. 
eye, and will not ſuffer him to be deceived; his. 
great abilities conſiſt in diſtinguiſhing, | 

The ſtudy of man, will make a perfon Fnowing > 
but it requires great experience, and a long at- 


tention both do men and =O OG 


cerning. 


An artful, ingenious rogue, will ſometimes take 
in the knowing, by a novel deceit ; through the 


fallacy of which, the diſcerning man hall readily 
penetrate, ip” ; 2 
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| Order, Aagularity: a 1 
"Each of theſe words implies a prudent Apo- 
ftion of things; but that of order, relates more to 
the effect whieh reſults. from ſuch, a.dif polition ; 
that of regularity, more to the power =y to the 
model that Ws that diſpoſition.  _ 
We obſerve order, in conformance to. ee. 
The n is the effect of ene 
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Traffic, N. Trade, ende 


Traffic, relates more to the exchange of merchan- 
diſe ; trade and commerce, to that of buying and _ 
ing; With this difference, that trade, ſeems to im 
the manufacturing and vending of robo wag 
within ourſelves; commercꝶ negociating with other 


countries. 
We trafic with nations that have not the uſe-of 


| money, by bartering one kind of merchandiſe for. 


another, 
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another. Trade, is looked upon by the wiſeſt of 
men, to be the ſupport of every ſtate ; as the proſ- 
perity of a kingdom depends, in a great meafure, 
N its riches; and riches is the immediate effect 
of trade. The great and extenſive commerce, that 

England holds with other nations, makes us the 
glory and admiration of the world. © 

Traffic, is often uſed in an allegorical ſenſe; which 
the others are not; and then implies venality, or 
acting from intereſted motives, as in trade. Thus 
we, lays Brieyere, traffic, with virtue and with love. 
All things are put up to ſale. 
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Exchange, Truck, Barter. 

The word exchange, means ſimply, in a general 
ſenſe, the act of exchanging one ching for another, 
be it what it may: the other two are in uſe, to de- 
nominate the particular kinds, or methods of ex- 
change; of which this is the difference, that the 
word truck, is uſed with moſt propriety, when 
ſpeaking of ſerviceable things, ſuch as are move- 
able; as the tricking of horſes, trinkets, utenlils, 
&c. . Whereas, ' barter is a more mercantile expreſ- 
fion, and intimates the exchange of different com- 
modities, by way of traffic. Thus. ſo little are the 
natives of Guinea acquainted with the value of gold, 
that they hold commerce with other nations, by 
bartering it away for glaſs, and other trifling orna- 
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© Regard, Efteem, Veneration, Ręſpect. 
When we entertain a good opinion of a man, we 
are {aid to regard him; when that regard increaſes, 
we-call it eſteem ; we teſtify that efteem by veneration; 
and prove it by ſubmiſſion, through reſpet, = 
Wh 1 g 8 We 
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We have à natural regard for a quiet neighbour 3 
we eſteem him, if he ſtudies the good of the neigh» 
bourhood ; if we perceive in him any eminent qua- 
lities, we hold him in veneration; and, in pro or- 
tion to the rank he is above us, either by birth or 
fortune, we treat him with leſs or greater reſpectł. 
Being born in the ſame country, claims regard. 
Civility creates .efteem. .. * and merit render vene- 


rable ; rank and dignity, reſpectable. 
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 Retinue, "implies 'a number" öf followers; train, 

the ſame with order, Thus, his coach wits attended 


with ſo great a retinue, that there was no ſeeing the 


carriage for duſt. Tt was cuſtomary in à Roman 
triumph to have always a number of captive flayes ' 
in he ane. WOTE e 034 OR BEV ON IIA 
| | ALT 14909 2 
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. Occafion, Occurrence, Conjunclure, Cafe, F 


5 0 þ 271 Grcumſlance. Diet 51. z 1t9qqao 
Occaſion, is uſed for the arrival of ſomething new, 
whether it be that which preſents itſelf, or what we 
ſeek; and in a ſenſe, as indeterminate with reſpect 
to time, as the object. Occurrence, is only in ule, to 
expreſs that which happens unexpectedly, and with 
relation to the time preſent, We make uſe of the 
word conſuncture, to mark a ſituation proceedin 
from a concurrence of events, whether of buſineſs 
or intereſt, Cafe, is employed, to ſignify the main 
int, with a ſpecial reference tothe fort and ſingu- 
arity of the thing in queſtion. © Circumſtante, carries 
with it, no other idea than that of ſomething addi- 
tional, accompanying another, which is principal. 
We know people on particular -becafrons. We 
ſhould demean ourſelves, according to the WE 
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of the times. It is commonly the conjuntiure that 

determine us which fide to take. It has been pre- 

tended, that there are cafes, in which reaſon would 
ü condemn even an attention to virtue. Diverſity of 


circumſtances, will make the fame man think diffe- 
really r the AE ed ri need | 
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gane Doubt; s n 


In that ſenſe, in which theſe words are accounted 
ſynonymous, they all three imply indeterminatien: 
but, uncertainty, riſes when the event of things is 
unknown; doubt, when the mind knows not how 
to chooſe. By fuſpence, is underſtood. an indeter- 
minate . n e mind is held in expec 
tation 

5 are in n — reſpect to the ſucceſs 

of our proceedings; in doubt, what ſtep to take; in 
2 * when we are held from zeting, by a delay 


8 
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tion; 1 Aae, patience. 

A wife man is ſeldom GRIER as to 9 ſhall 
ns wb he forefees future events, and prepares 

himſelf for them. When we are in doubt, and at a 
loſs ta determine, we ſhould leave the matter to the 
deciſion of others. Of all ſtates of indetermination, 
that of ſuſpence, is the moſt vexatious, and the only 
pg gf a ah W | 
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kt, is the object of 5 and that Which is. 
42 bh one. ws is the conformity. of our 
actions with right; 1t is to render and ſecure to every 
one that which is his due, The firſt is dictated by 
nature, or eſtabliſhed by authority, either divine or 


wats and is, STI, | to circumſtances, ſome- 


times 
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times liable to change. The ſecond, is the rule we 
ſhould al ways follow, and is ever invariable. 
It is conſiſtent with the laws of juſtice, to uſe the 


ſame means in — hap and defence of our rights, as 


are often employed to attack them. 
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Dejedled, Melancholy, Low-ſpirited. © 


ſeckion, is commonly cauſed by great affliction, 


and is too often a mark of deſpair, Melancholy, is 
generally the effect of conſtitution; its cloudy 1deas 
overpower and baniſh all that ate cheerful. Zow- 
ſpiritedneſs, often proceeds from a weakneſs of nerves: 
exceſs of joy, fatigue, bad digeſtion will occaſion it. 
The mind in dejection, is unhappy, not having 
ſufficient ftrength and reaſon to get the better of . 
Melancholy, will ſometimes wear away by fr 


diverſion and diſſipation. A perſon, ſubject to % 


ſpirits, ſhould: purſue a regular courſe of life; and a 
uniform method of living. 
I The reverſe of dejection, is joy; the reverſe of me- 
lancholy, cheerfulneſs; and that of ' low-ſprritednefs, 
o LICL een 
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Tung, Penetrating.”'> | 
| The word ercing, implies great ſtrengthiof ſight, 
and a ſtroke Hons. ROTO penetrating, great 
force of attention and reflection. e bee 

A piercing mind, ſees things even through the veils 
that cover them ; it is difficult to conceal truth from 
it; it will not ſuffer itſelf to be deceived. A mind 
that penetrates, reaches to the bottom of thi 
without Ropping at the ſurface; it is nat eaſy to d 
cei ve it, neither will it ſuffer itſelf to be amuſed. 

Beſides the above diſtinction, piercing, ſeems to 
be executed by a ſudden glance; penetrating, by 
making way gradually, | | 
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Put, ſeems to have a general eee, J one 
more limited, meaning to put orderly, and in a pro- 
per place. | 

We put columns to ſupport an edifice: we place 
them with ſymmetry. r 
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Diſcernment, relates not only to a thing itſelf, but 
alſo to its appearances; and is a diſtinguiſhing know- 
ledge, that prevents the confounding of one thing 
with another. Judgment, relates to a thing con- 
ſidered in itſelf, only in order to inveſtigate the 
truth, and 1s a knowledge that determines, The firſt 
is limited to | things preſent; its oſſice is to diſcern 
truth from | faiſhood, perfections from defects, mo- 
tives from pretexts: the ſecond pries even into fu- 
turity ; diſcovers the relation and conſequence of 
things, foreſeeing their effects. In ſhort, we may 
ſay of diſcernment, that it is knowing, that it renders 
our ideas juſt ; and of judgment, that it is wiſe, that 
it makes our condutt diſcreet. 
When choice or determination, with reſpect to 
the goodneſs or beauty of objects is in queſtion, we 
ſhould have recourſe to thoſe who have diſcernment. 
When we would take any ſtep of 'conſequence, we 
1 take the advice of ſuch perſons as have judg- 
TT THO THIN HOY G45 ODS 2; LOR 
Arts and ſciences require diſcernment j which is 
more or leſs nice, according to the delicacy of the 
underſtanding, or the extent of knowledge. Go- 
vernment, and the policy. of ſtates, demand judg- 
ment; Which is more or leſs ſure, according to the 
force of reaſon, and the length of experience. 
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| Satisfied, Contented. 

We are N when we have obtained what we 
wiſhed for: We are contented, when we willr not 
for any more... F CNET 

It happens often, that when well ſatisfied, we are 
not the more contented, 98 ns ne 
Poſſe ſſion will always prove ſatisfaFory ; but it 1s 
the true enjoyment only of what we poſſeſs, that can 
make us ant 
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Tale, Novel, Romance, Story. 
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three are ſuppoled to be fabulous, and made public; 
whereas, the laſt may be either true or feigned, and 


$4 
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ſineſs to 753 them out. By the word tale, then, is 
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and. war. 
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| LALF ERECT ©. mnt nenne 3 An oy] 
Tales, ought to be well, related; novels, well in- 


making the leaſt improvement. Romances, ſpoil the 
taſte of young people, who, by an attention to them 
are apt to prefer the marvellous to the natural and 
fimple truth. A droll ory, told with humour, is a 
great enlivener of company. N $0! #5 07 7 
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cContinuance, Continuation. 


extent. 


We ſhould ſtudy a conſcientious diſcharge of our 


duty, during our continuance in any office. The ſe- 


veral books contained in the volume of Paradiſe 


Loſt, are continuations of the ſame ſubject. 
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Continual, Continuedl. 

There may be an interruption in that which is 
continual ; but that which is continued, will not admit 
of it, So. that the firſt of theſe words, denotes pro- 
perly the length of duration, although there may be 

1 2 and different renewals; and the ſecond, 


. 


marks ſimply the unity of that duration, indepen- 


dent either of length, or ſhortneſs of the time; it is 


for this reaſon, we ſay, a continual noiſe ; continual 
rains; but a continued ſtream ; and, in mufic, a con- 
tinued bale, : 2 * 
Continual interruptions, will make us weary of the 
beſt undertakings. In countries, ſituated near the 
poles, there is, for the ſpace of five or fix months 
together, one continued darkneſs, inſomuch that the 


inhabitants, during that time, are obliged to leave 


I ee ont en 4t 
The firſt of theſe is extremely general, the other 
more limited. To bid, intimates direttion to per- 
form, Whether the perſon directing, has any autho- 
rity for ſo doing or not. To order, implies the en- 
erciſe of authority. ; * 
Some people are ſo very officious, that they are 
always ready to do what they are bid, — _ 
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thing be right or wrong, or the perſon. bidding, bo 
impowered to order them or not. 
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Viet, In the mean while, 'However, Nevertheleſt. 
Yet, ſeems to have more force and energy; it aſ- 
ſures with firmneſs, in ſpite of every oppoſition. In 

the mean while, is leſs abſolute, it affirms only again 
contrary. appearances. However, diſtinguiſhes two 
things, which ſeem oppoſite ; ſupporting one, with- 

out Piri the other. Nevertheleſs, afhirms à thi 

by exception, giving us to underſtand, that it does 

not occur, but at the time we are ſpeaking, _ 
Though the whole earth is in arms 7 3 55 truth, 
het, it does not prevent its trium hing. Some pa- 
rents are very ſtrift, with reſpett to the morals of 
their children; in the mean while, will indulge them- 
Hb. Ad. 
an 
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ſelves in every thing their own heart can, w 

diſon was a wretched ſpeaker, however, he was a 
excellent author. Churchill, every one knows, 
was a bad liver; nevertheleſs, be was. of ſome ſer- 
vice to his country, by ridiculing vice, and laſhing 
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_ Notwithſtanding theſe words are evidently the 
fame, excellence, being no other than  excellency con- 
trated, or the redundant ſyllable, general in old 
writing taken away ; yet cuſtom ſeems to have a 
plied excellency, to ex 2 the title of a, governor, 
— that of an Ou or, from one prince to ano- 
er; whereas, by excellence, is underſtood the ſtate 
of abounding in any good quality, 25 " 7 
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Pride, 


[ 120 ] 


enen 
Haughtineſs. FG 23 AID 
Pride, is unreaſonable or inordinate ſelf-eſteem, 
Arrogance, implies taking much upon ourſelves, and 
is pride, attended with: inſolence and contempt. Va- 
nity, is accompanied with affectation, and means 
Pride, exerted on light grounds. By prſumption, 
is underſtood a blind Do adventurous. confidence; 
with reſpett to haug htinefs, it is a mixture of ſoft- 
neſs and inſolence, the immediate eſſett of pride. 
The haughtineſs of the proud man, is inſufferable. 
Pride, makes us value ourſelves; arrogance, deſpiſe 
others. Through vanity, we covet the attention of 
our acquaintance, Preſumption, flatters us with hav- 
— 54 nee 40D It, 
The proud, Conſider themſelves in their own mind; 
full, and ſel-[woln, they are taken up with their 
own perſon. 'The arrogant, claim to themſelves 
what they have not the leaſt pretenſions to; are ready 
to inſult thoſe who will not allow them what the 
claim, and look down on the reſt of the world with 
contempt, The vazn, value themſelves upon the 
opinion of others; greedy of eſteem, they are eager 
to engroſs the attention of all mankind, The pre- 
ſumptuous, carry their audacious hopes even to chi- 
meras ; bold to undertake, they 5 imagine they 
have power to do every thing. | 
Ihe greateſt pain we can poſſibly give the proud 
man, is by laying his defects before his eyes. We 
cannot hurt the arrogant ſo much, as by ſilent con- 
tempt. We cannot mortify a vain man more, than 
by paying no attention to thoſe qualifications, or 
qualities, he prides himſelf in. In order to con- 
found the preſumptuous, we need only deſire him to 
put his vain deſigns in execution. 110 
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Cure, 


6 44 3 


Cure, Remedy. Nh 

We perform a cure; We procure a remedy., The 
firſt relates more to the malady, and to the action of 
him who heals it ; the ſecond, has more relation to 
health, and the tate of the malady we heal. We 
ſay of a cure, that it is fine, when its ſucceſs does 
honour to the perſon who performed it; and we ſay 
of a remedy, that it is certain or lure, when its ope- 
rations are efficacious ; that is, when it produces 
thoſe conſequences we intended; and we ſay of 
both, that they are. either eaſy or difficult. 

Cure, ſeems to have no other object than ſtubborn 


diſorders, and thoſe which proceed from conſtitu- 


tion; whereas, remedy, has a view to ſlight com- 

plaints, and ſuch as are of ſhort duration, 
The more inveterate the diſorder, the more dif- 

ficult the rure ; in many cafes, regular living is the 


The word, cure; 7˙ avthe efipt 
of remedy, Some remedies will complete a cure, much 


0. 


ſooner than others. . 

Incurable diforders, are not only thoſe where the 
cure is abſolutely impoſſible ; but fuch as for which 
oo remedy can be found, 
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Haughtineſs, Diſdain.. 


Both theſe words denote a diſpoſition that pre- ; 
m 


vents affability, and keeps us at a diſtance 
thoſe whom we think beneath us, either in birth, 


fortune, or abilities; with this difference, that _ | 


tineſs, 1s founded upon the eſteem a man has 


himſelf,” and diſdain, upon the diſeſteem he has for | 
of 


others, 
2 ſeldom met with but in 
weak underſtanding, and thoſe who have had a bad 
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education. There are a ſort of vain people, who 
look upon diſdain, as a perſonal accompliſhment, 
who ule it on all occafions; as à teſt of the 
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dur, Tazineſs, Sluggiſingi. 
. Sloth; and lazineſs, are voluntary, with this dif- 
Ference, that ſoth, implies utter inactibity, an ab- 
folute averſion to work; N en inclination, 
but a fear of trouble and fatigue.; whereas fluggſh- 
eſs, is often involuntary, proceeding ſometimes 
From conſtitution, and is wered by its dull, 
heavy method of ating... 
The ſlothful man, Will not work at all, The lazy 
man, is drawn to it with difficulty... The. fugo:/h 
man, is low through the whole operation. 
Induſtry, is the reverſe of ſloth; activity, of la- 
2ineſsz expedition, of {uggiſhnefs. adi 


He who is flothful, is a murderer of time. Taxi- 
neſs, is its own puniſhment. A fragt perſon, is 


fit for no kind of employment, icldom doing any 
thing well he undertakes. | 


Harm, Hurt, Injury, Detriment, Miſchief 
Theſe words imply ſome kind of ill happening 
to-a man's perſon, character, or property. Thoſe of 
harm and hurt, relate more to the perſon or charac- 
ter; with this difference, that harm, ſeems to de- 
noie a {mall degree of hurt; kurt, a great degree of 
Harm. Miſchief, implies ill to the perſon or pro- 
perty, and appears ever to be done with an evil in- 
tent. Injury, intimates a degree of hurt, without 
Jaſtice, and relates to the character or property. 
Detriment, carries an idea of loſs, and is ident uſed 
but with regard to property. | 


By 


L 193 1 


By wounding a. man, more or leſs, we harm, or 
Furt his perſon, By ſpeaking ill of him, deſervedly 
or not, we harm, or hurt his character: by break- 
ing his head, or ſetting fire to his houſe, we are faid 
to do him a muſchief, By taking away his good name, 
we injure his character: by defrauding him of bis 
goods, We injure him in his property. By breaking 
a hedge, or treading down of corn, we do a great 
deal of detriment. 155 4 N 
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| Quickly, Soon, Speedily. | 
The word quickly, feems more reſs 

the motion with which we at; its reverſe is dose. 
The word ſoon, reſpetts the time when the action 
is ; its reverſe is late. The word ſpeedily, 
has a greater relation to the time we employ about 

a thing; its v is long time. | | 
We advance the more by going quick; but we 

ſurely by going ſlowly. ickedneſs is Ak 
puniſhed either _ or later. It is neceffary to 
be a long time deliberating : but we ſhould execute 
ſpeedily. 2 | | 
le who begins ſoon, and works quick, will ſpeedily 
have done, | a 
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AAduous, Expeditions, Quick. 
When we are affiduous, at work, we loſe no time; 
when expeditious, we defer not, but finiſh immedi- 
ately: when quick, we work with activity. Idleneſs, 
delay, and flownefs, are the three defects oppoſite 
to theſe three good qualitie . 
An aftduous man thinks nothing of the trouble 
of what he takes in hand. An expeditious man will 
not quit his work, One that is guick, will preſently 
have done, | | {Rs 
G 2 | We 
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We ſhould be afiduous, in what we undertake ; 
expeditious, in affairs that require to be ſoon ended; 
and guick, in the execution of orders. 
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Now, Inſtantly, Immediately, Preſently. 
The doing a thing now, expreſſes the taking it in 
Hand at that very inſtant ; the other three words, as 
they are here placed, expreſs a time farther and far. 
ther off, Inftant! , implies without any percepti. 
ble intervention of time, Immediately, means with- 
out delay. By preſently, is underſtood ſoon after, 
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Faſhion, Cuſtom. 

Theſe two words, like many others I have taken 
notice of, though they may not ' ſtrike the reader at 
firſt fight, as words reputed ſynonymous, have, ne- 
vertheleſs, been uſed as ſuch, by ſome of our beſt 
writers, and are at preſent : it is therefore neceſlary 
to point out the difference between them. Faſhion, 
then, ſeems more univerſal ; cuſtom, more antient : 
that which the greater part of the people practiſe is 
a faſhion; that which has been practiſed a long time 
is a cuſtom. | 

Faſhion, introduces itſelf, and extends daily; cuſ- 
tom, eſtabliſhes itſelf, and gains authority; the firſt 
forms the mode; the ſecond, a uſage: each is a kind 
of law, independent on reaſon, with reſpect to that 
which relates to our outward actions. | 

There is ſometimes more policy in conforming to 
a bad faſhion, than being | tt Ke in ſome good 
things. Many perſons follow cuſtom, even in their 
way of thinking; imbibing the notions of their 
. eee gent of STA? . 


Variation, 


e 


Variation, Change. 

Variation, conſiſts in being as much of one ſort as 
another: ' Change, conſiſts. only in ceaſing to be the 
fame. 4 N N ' 

We vary in our ſentiments, when we give them 
up, and embrace them again. We change our opi- 
nions, when we reject one, in order io embrace 
another. | : 4 

He who has no certain principles, is liable to 
vary, He who is more attached to fortune than 


truth, will find no difficulty in changing his doctrine. 
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Variation, Variety. 

Succeſſive changes in the ſame ſubjett, make va- 
nation. A multitude of different. objects forms vas 
riety. Thus, we ſay, the variation of time ; variety 
of colours. - | | 

There is no government but is ſubje& to variation. 
There is no ſpecies in nature, in which we may not. 
obſerve great variety. g 
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8 Traci, Footftep. | 

Track, is more general, meaning any-mark left on 
the way of whatever paſſed. Footſtepy is more limit- 
ed, implying the print of the feet. Thus, we ſay, 
= track of a horſe or a carriage; but the footſteps 
of a man. 8 
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Fickle, Inconſtant, Uaſtead ly, Clangeable. 
The attachments of the fichle man are ſlight; thoſe 
of the inconſtant, of ſhort duration. As to the words 
unſteady, and changeable, they imply an averſion in 
Ty | G 3 | adhering 
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SY 
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adhering to the ſame thing, with this difference 
that the unfteady man is eager to enjoy many things; 
the changeable man, is in conſtant ſearch of different 
Ones. | | r 5 

Men are commonly more fickle. and incon ſt ant than 
women; but women more unſteady and changrable 
than men. The firſt err through indifference; the 
ſecond through a love of novelty. Conſequently, 
7 merit in men to perſevere; and in women, to 
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Rogue, Sharper, Thief. © 
Theſe are all perſons who ſteal what does not 
belong to them ; with this difference, that the rogue 
ſteals in ſecret ; he pilfers. The ſharper, ſteals by 
hneſfle ; he over- reaches. The thief, ſteals by all 
manner of means, robbing by force and violence. 
The rogue, fears to be diſcovered ; the ſharper, to 
be known again; and the thief, to be taken. 


Intention, is a difpoſition. or inclination of the 
mind to ſomething at a diſtance; its charaQteriſtic is 
to aim. Defign, ſeems to ſuppoſe ſomething ſtudied 
and methodical ; it is employed in ſearching out the 
means of execution, | | 

Intentions, are more ſecret and vague deſigns more 

_ extenſive and more rational. | 
| Intention, is the ſoul of action, and the ſpring of 

true worth,  Defign, is the effect of reflection. 
A 3s no one cares to be balked in his intentions, or 
croſſed in his deſigns, we ſhould have no other in- 
tention than to N duty; nor any other deſign, 
than to conform to the will of Providence. 
Nothing is leſs followed than the original inten- 


tion, 


— — 


p07. 
tion, of charitable foundations, N othing has been 


found more difficult to accompliſh, than the defign 


of bringing about a thorough reformation of man- 


ners. 5 
That man is trul en whs is right in his4nten- 
tions, pot reaſonabl m His 15 6041 5 
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Ti 0 7 Folerate, Suffer, Permit. 


We 1 a thing when knowing it, and having 
ſufficient power, we do not hinder it. We ſuffer it, 
by making no oppoſition, but ſeemin "g either not to 
know it, or not to have the power of preventing it. 
We hermit it, When: Are authoriſe it by formal enn: 
ſent. 
The _—_ 5 and ſuffer, are never uſed but 
with reſpect to bad things, or ſuch as we believe ſoz 
ee the ward: e relates either A 

The ieee power, is ſometimes obliged 10 bo- 
lerate certain evils, in order to prevent worſe. It is 
ſometimes prudence to ſuffer, even abuſe, in the diſ- 
cipline of the church, rather than deſtroy its unity. 
Human laws never will what the divine law 
forbids; but ſometimes forbids what the other will 


Cay, Merry. | 
| We as by dif poſition z.merry, through 829 01 
mind. gy by ip ſerious are "exabily their oppoſites. 


Our gaiety, turns almoſt entirely to our own ad- 
vantage: but our merriment, at =: ſame time that 
it is agreeable to others, is no leſs fo to ourſelves. 
We ſhould, if poſſible, ſuppreſs our gatety, when 
in the houſe of ion. upp ſhould ceaſe to be 
merry, when others are ſerious, 


83 LTunxmiey, 
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Enmity, Rancour. ; 


 Enmity is more declared; it ſeems always open, 
Rancour is more concealed ; it generally diſſembles. 

Bad ſervices, and rude language, create enmity, 
which never ceaſes, till tired out with puniſhing, or 
a reconciliation 1s brought about by the interceſſion 
of friends, Remembrance of injuries, or affronts 


received, keeps rancour alive in the breaſt, which 


never ſubſides, while there is the leaſt thirſt of ven- 
geance, or till we pardon ſincerely. — 
Enmity does not always deſtroy our eſteem for 
an enemy, nor prevent our doing him the juſtice he 
is entitled to; but it will not admit of our careſſing 
Him, or doing him any good, otherwiſe than through 
a ſenſe of honour, or greatneſs of ſoul, to which we 
ſometimes ſacrifice our vengeance. Rancour makes 
us embrace with pleaſure, every opportunity of re- 
venging ourſelves, but can hide itſelf with the cloak 
of friendſhip, till the very moment it begins to act. 
- Enmity is ſometimes noble, and it would be mean 
not to conceive it againſt certain perſons ;' but ran- 
cour, is always low, OR | 
A ſettled enmity, in families, fometimes runs 
through many 8 and will not ceaſe till 
length of time ] obliterate it. Perfect reconci- 
lations are very rare; there remaining often a great 
deal of rancour in the breaſts of thoſe who ſeem 
moſt ſincere. | 
A philoſopher, ſhould have no object of enmity, 
but the diſturbers of public tranquillity. If rancour 
can, in any caſe, be excuſable, it muſt be with re- 
FpeR to traitors ; their crime being too black to be 
ought of without indignation, | 


r a. 
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a To Infimuate, Suggeſt. 
We infinuate, by cunning and addreſs; we ſuggeſt, 
by — and artifice. ” gh 4 


L „ 
In order to inſinuate, we muſt. conſult both time 


and opportunity; in order to Juggeft it 18 neceſſary bh 


to have aſcendancy over the minds of perſons. 
Infinuate implies ſomething delicate: ſuggeſt, fre- 
quently ſomething fraudulent. _ 7-26 
We cover artfully what we would inſinuate: and 


what we would fuggeft, we make of ſome conſe» 


uence. | | 
, We often imagine that what others inſinuate, was 
firſt thought of- by ourſelves. He who Juggefes evil 
to another, is much more culpable than 
commits it. e 94a: 
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1 0 7 dinary, Common. 


Theſe words have been reputed ſynonymous in, 
two ſenſes, as implying frequent uſe, and meaning of 
little or no value: but they are different in both. 
In the firſt ſenſe, the word ordinary, ſeems to meto 
be beſt applied, when the. repetition of actions is in. 
queſtion ; common, when a. multitude of objects. 
Thus, nothing is more ordinary at court than diſſi- 
mulation. Monſters are common in Africa. 


In the ſecond, that which is ordinary, has nothing 
to diſtinguiſh it; that which is common, has nothing 


to make it ſought after. 


* _ 2 
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To Hear, Hearken. 


To hear, implies, having the ear ſtruck with any 
ſound, To hearken, means to lend an ear, in order 
to hear. Sometimes we hear, without hearkening z 
and we often raren without hearing. _ BY 


——— 
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To Underſtand, Comprehend, Conceive. 


To have juſt and proper ideas of every thing that 5 
occurs, is the common . of theſe words: 


5 2 | buy 
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but, to underſtand, implies a conformity of idea 
which has a peculiar 8 — 
we ule; to comprehend, denotes ſuch a conformity as 
anſwers directly to the nature of the things we ex. 
lain 3 and that which is by the word con- 
relates more eſpecially to the order and deſign 
of what we The firſt is uſed with pro. 
Priety, when applied to the particulars of what we 
fay ; erg meer b we . the turn of 
our p ; and the delicacyof our expreſſions, 
The ſecond ſeems to agree beſt with a relation to 
prives ples, leſſons, precepts, and ſpeculative/know. 
edge. The third. appears with. greater elegance, 
when it relates to forms, arrangement, projects, and 

Plans; in ſhort, all that depends on the imagi- 

We underſtand languages; We comprehend ſciences. 
8 whatever has relation —_— 105 

It is difficult to underſtand, that wRich is enigma- 
tical; to comprehend, that which is abſtruſe; and to 
conceive, that which is confuſec. 
| " Readineſs of underſtanding, is a mark of acute- 
neſs; that of comprehenſion, is a proof of penetra- 
tion ; that of conception, denotes a clear head. 

A lover wnderſtands the language of the paſſions. 
A learned man comprehends the metaphyſical queſ- 
tions of the ſchools. An architect conceives the plan 
and ceconomy of buildings, | | 


Has Faſmon, Figure, Form. 1 
 Faſmon riſes from labour, and reſults from the 
workmanſhip; the workman enriching it more or 
leſs, according to his taſte, Figure ſprings from 
deſign, and reſults from the outlines of the thing; 
the author of the plan making it either more or leſs 
regular, according to his abilities. Form riſes from 
conſtruction, and reſults from the arrangement of 


Parts 


8 1 1 


1 the condactor of the wotk making it mort or _ 


leſs N a8 his 1 e directs him. 
The aft ion of à wor 
the price ge the Materiale. We ſeldom give in ar- 
chitecture, around figurt to atry bogs except to 
ſingle pieces, and ſuch as ſtand by themſelves. Pa- 
ganiſm pictures the 
whereas, Chriſtianity confines i it to thoſo of a man, 
1 | wy BL 
We ſay of. faſhion, A ieiches pussy 7 
of figure, ” that it is either — —-—-— 


of far: that denn neee, 5 
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d, Dran, Mere | 
Fault includes in its idea, à relation to the maker; 


fo that, while it implies ſome real want in the finiſh- 


ing of the work, it denotes alſo, that it was ng 
to the workman.” 181 
erfect in the t without 
5 of i oh 
leſs conſequence than is underſtood 
ing wordspand is uſed with more propriety 
4 chan either in phyſics or mechanics. How. 
ever; if we do uſe it in either of the laſt two, it 
implies ſomething wanting to eomplete the work in 


fomerhing im 
any relation to the 


hand. Fault leaves ſomething to re feder and 


correth's defect leaves. ſomething to reform and ſup. 


. imperfettion leaves ſomething 10 deßte 
add. 7 Ta gt? 


We find in de en that tb be, bach, which hes 


feweſt faults, We probably ſhould not find 

obj ect without Agen if our eyes were eur enou 

to diſtinguiſh them. We may find 5 2 

an author, without a fault. | 
The ſmoaking of chimneys is a' great fault in 

henkily as a little attention in the builder eaſt] 


prevent it. When the 5 2 5 of a — is ſpoils 2 


frequently exceeds in value 7 


Deity under all kinds of forms z | 


Imperfeltion intimates ſomething of 
by the preced- 


in mo- 
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ed, for want of room, or proper materials, it is a de- 
Jeck, which the builder could not prevent. Imper- 
Fections are conſidered by the bigoted religioniſt, as 

real ſins; but reaſonable chriſtians look upon 
them only as the natural conſequents of frail — 
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Faull, Crime. 1 

Faults reſult from human weakneſs ; being tran(- 
greſſions of the rules of duty. Crimes proceed from 
the wickedneſs of the heart, being actions againſt 
the rules of nature. i 

The effects of anger, and the intrĩigues of gallan- 
try, are faults. Calumnies and aſſaſſinations are 
crimes. „ 
It is our indiſpenſible duty to pardon faults, but 


puniſh crimes. 
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To Oblige, Conſtrain, Compel, Force. 

The laſt of theſe words a wot the third, as. 
the third does upon the ſecond, and the ſecond upon 
the firſt, each of them implying an oppoſition to 
hiberty. The word oblige relates more to duty or 
neceſſity, intimating a power acting on us, in con- 
formity to our inclinations: conſtrain refers to thoſe 
troubleſome oppoſitions, that make us determine 
againſt our inclinations; compel alludes to power 
and authority, which makes us act in expreſs con- 
trariety to our will, which we lament the not being 
maſter of: the word force implies} contrary efforts 
of a vigorous action, which we try to reſiſt, but in 

vain. * be, | 
The duty of a child to its parents, obliges it to af- 
GR them in their old age. e weaker and ſofter 
ſex is that which can leaſt brouk conſtraint, : There 
axe ſome occaſions on which we ſhould not be ſorry 
, ; to 
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to be compelled; even to that we are moſt unwilling to 
do. Ancient politeneſs of the table went ſo far as 


to force gueſts: to eat and drink, 


— 
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| Heavine/s, Weight. 

In the figurative ſenſe, the difference of theſe 
words is ſo extremely great, as need no pointing out; 
in the literal, indeed, they are often confounded ; 
conſidered then, in this laſt ſenſe, keavineſs is that 
quality in a body which we feel, and diſtinguiſh by 
itlelf: weight ix the meaſure and degree of that qua- 
lity, which we cannot aſcertain but hy compariſon, 

We ſay abſolutely, and in an undetermined ſenſe, 
that. a thing is heavy ; but, relatively, and. in a man- — 
ner determined, that it is of: ſuch a weight, for ex- 
ample, of two, three, or four pounds. 

thouſand circumſtances prove the Bheavineſ of 
the air; and the mercury determines its exaCt weights. 
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To Return, Surrender, Reſtore. 

We are faid to return what has been lent or given 
us: to ſurrender what we have in pledge or charge: 
to reſtore what we have taken or ſtolen, _ : 

We ought to return punttually; to ſurrender 
faithfully ; and: to reftore wholly. 

We borrow with an intent to return ; we take a 
thing in charge, with a view of ſurrendering it again; 
but we ſeldom take with a deſign to reftore. 

Cuſtom, makes-uſe of theſe words on the follow- 
ing occaſions ; the firſt, with reſpect to civility, fa- 
vours, preſents, or teſtimonies of kindneſs: the 
ſecond, with reſpe& to what we are entruſted with; 
honours, employs, or offices, with which we are 
inveſted: the third, with relation to things taken 
away that have been our due. Thus, we return 
money that has been lent us; preſents we have re- 

* ceived; 
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ceived; and letters to a deſerted ſweetheart: we fare 
render a child to its parents; the ribbon of an order 
the ſtaff of command, ſeals, and dignities, to a 


rince; we reſtore an accuſed perſon, when found 
innocent, to his eſtates and honours ; and a minor, 


to the poſſeſſion of his effects which have been held 


from him. 
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| Sincerity, Franknef5, Plainngſi, Ingenuouſneſs. 
Sincerity prevents our ſpeaking otherwiſe than we 
think, and is a virtue. Frankneſs makes us ſpeak 
as we think, and is a natural effect. 8 is 
ſpeaking freely what we think; and ſprings, ſome- 
times, from want of reflection. hy ev makes 
us declare what we know, and is often a fell 

A fincere man, will not deceive; a frank man, will 
not diflemble ; a plarn man, is not apt to flatter ; 
un ingenuous man, knows not how to conceal any 


Sincerity is of great value in the intercourſe of 
the heart. Franknefſs facilitates. the commerce of 
the world. Plainnefs is often conſidered as a want 
of politeneſs. ſngenuouſneſs is frequently. found to 
err againſt prudence. | a | 
Ihe fincere are always eſteemed. The frank 

leaſe all the world. The plain ſometimes. offend. 

he ingenuous often betray themſelves. . 
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Experiment, Trial, Proof. 

Experiment relates properly, to the truth of 
things; it determines whether a thing is or is not; 
clearing up of doubt, and diſſipating ignorante. 
| Trial concerns particularly, the uſe of things; 
judging whether they are proper or not; it ſettles 
the matter, and determines the will. Proof has a 
1 * 19 5 great 


— 
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t relation to the quality of things, teaching us 
in 


whether they are good or bad, diſtinguiſhing the 
beſt, and taking away any fear of. being deceived. 


We make experiments, in order to know} trials, 


| to chooſe; and proofs, to be thoroughly acquainted 
with, „„ Ra IE ON 
* Experiments confirm our 9p inzons, being the root 
of knowledge. Trial co our taſte, being the 
road to ſatisfa&tion, . Proof removes our fears, and 
u 
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Effigy, Image, Statue. 

Corporeal repreſentation is the common idea of 
theſe; three words; but an effigy, is to ſupply the 
of the real thing; an image, is to fhew the at- 
titude and deſign, but in miniature; a ſtatue, the 
ſame; but as large as life. Ne e 
Perſons who draw on themſelves the popular 
odium, are ſometimes. hung in g/. Images, are 
made of china, ſilver, &c. and ſet up in houſes by 
way of ornament. We erect ftatues of our kings, 

in grateful remembrance of them. | 


2 


Of theſe three words, that of give, is generally 
uſed in a familiar ſenſe; that of prefent, in a reſpect- 
ful one; that of offer, in a religious one, We give, 
to = ſervants, We preſent, to princes. « We oer, 
to God. | 


Me give, what we would have received. We 
preſent, what we think will be agreeable, We ofer, 
what we imagine will be acceptable. AA nt 

We cannot give, what does not belong to us, nor 
offer, what is not in our power; but we ſometimes 
preſent, what is neither outs, nor in our power to 
gives Vert ark 125 is 
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Frugality, 


6 
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25 Frugality, Oeconom y. 
Frugality implies only diſcretion of expence; 
oeconomy includes in its. idea ſome kind of manage- 
ment, in order to eke matters out. 15 
Frugality. is generally the province of the huſ- 
band; whoſe, buſineſs is to take care his expences do 
not exceed his income: oeconomy is principally the 
care of the wife, whoſe ſtudy is, by a prudent manage- 
ment, if poſſible, to make up every deficiency, 
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Clothes, Dreſs. | 

Clothes expreſs. ſimply, that which covers the 
body, and include all, for that purpoſe, from head. 
to foot, and nothing more; it is for this reaſon we 
ſay, with propriety, the neceſſaries of life conſiſt in 
meat, drink, lodging, and clothes. Dreſs has a 
more confined meaning; beſides, that of a bare co- 
vering, it includes in its idea, a relation to form 
and faſhion, as well to the ornaments as the neceſ- 
ſaries; thus, we ſay, a Spaniſn dreſs; a Hungarian 
dreſs; a rich E nns | | 

Though the {word and cockade cannot be called: 
clothes, they are, nevertheleſs, part of the dreſs of. 
an, officer. FOG 12 1 
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Wonder, Aſtaniſiment, Amazement, Surprize. 
Of theſe words, that of wonder, implies admira- 
tion, at ſomething extraordinary; aſtoniſhment is a 
ſudden confuſion of mind, ariſing from either fear- 
or wonder; amazement implies a greater degree of 

aſt omſhment ; as to ſurprize, it means only being taken 
unawares. | | | 
Of all theſe words, wonder. and ſurprize are ſup- 
poſed to be neareſt each other in ſignification; but. 
. even 


l 1 


even between theſe may be obſerved a difference; 
the firſt, being generally confidered as relative to 
things good in themſelves; the latter, with reſpe& 
to either good or bad, We are apt to wonder, when 
a bad man does good; and be ſurpriſed, when a 
good man does ill. | g F 
Beſides, wonder includes in its idea ſome ſmall 
degree of cn heroes nie: does not, x 
If a mean-ſpirited perſon, whom I have inſulted, 
ſhould come to me, in order to ſolicit a reconcili- 
ation, I ſhould naturally lays I am furprized at his 
coming; but, when I reſle& on the meanneſs of his 
ſpirit, 1 do not much wonder. ns 
Monder and furprize act upon the mind]; aftoni/he 
ment and amazement, upon the ſenſes, 
We wonder, and are ſurprized, at the miraculous 
events of Providence. We are aſtoniſhed, and 
amazed, at the extraordinary qualities of the mag- 
net, A | F 
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Liberality, Generofity, Bounty. 

A ready and willing diſtribution, according to our 
abilities, is the general idea of theſe three words; 
but they have each a particular one, as follows: li- 
berality implies acts of mere giving or ſpending: 
generefity, acts of greatneſs: bounty, acts of kind- 
neis. | | 

A liberal man, gives freely ; a generous man, nobly ; 
and a bountiful man, charitably. | 

Liberality is a natural diſpoſition ; generoſity pro- 
ceeds from elevation of ſentiment ; bounty, from re- 
ligious motives, ; 5 5 

Liberality, denotes freedom of ſpirit ; generoſity, 
greatneſs of ſoul; bounty, openneſs of hed. 

— Too great liberality borders upon profuſeneſs; it 
then becomes a fault. Generoſity is a princely qua- 
lity, and if it does not exceed the bounds of our abi» 
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| lities, is always commendable. Bounty. is an ami 
able virtue, and never goes unrewarded. 
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Prepqſaſed, Opintative. 
Theſe. epithets denote. a folly which conſiſts in 
being too much wedded to our own. opinion; but 
that which is particularized by the 3 repoſſeſſed, 
ſeems to ariſe from excels of prejudice ;, which ſe- 
duces and cauſes us to think what We have pre- con- 
ceived the beſt, paying litile ar no regard to the 
opinions of others. In one ohiniative, this folly 
ſeems to be the effect of an over-fondneſs for his 
own notions, and a contempt for thoſe of others. 
A perſon prepoſſeſſed, follows his on opinions, 
after examining, in ſome ſort, thoſe of others. One 
who is oßpiniative, follows his own. notions unpli- 
citly, without ever liſtening to thoſe of others. 
See Infatuated, Prejudiced. 
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| To Lift, Raiſe, * 
We bf, in taking any thing up; we raiſe, in ſet- 
ting it upright, r according to ſome order. 
Thus, we lift'a weight, &c. we raiſe the head; we 
raiſe aladder z we raiſe a maſt. * 


To Tnftitute, Found, Eſtabliſi, Endow. 
Jo inflitute, is to create and form things, having 
ſome relation to the author, or him. who firſt con- 
trived or laid down the plan, To eftabhjfh, is to fix 
that plan upon a laſting baſis. To endow, is to pro- 
vide the neceſſaries for its ſubſiſtence. __ +. 
Aſter univerſities, were once inftituted, colleges 
were founded, though not at firit endowed ;; fince 
which, thole noble inſtitutions, have been vel 2 
2217 7 » 
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Cubance Wee neither order or deſign; we neither 
attribute to it knowledge, or will, and its events are 
always very uncertain. Fortune lays plans anti 
deſigns, but without choice; we attribute to it a will 
without diſcernment, and ſay that it acts blindly. 
The chief of our ſucceſſes,” are more owing to 
chance, than ſkill: it is ſometimes a long while before 
1 — will look upon 3 a n Me. 
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Lot fuppoſes AitinQigns, and a 1 of de- 
ciſion; we attribute to it a hidden determination, 
N keeps us in doubt till — ws It en it- 
ſelf. Deſtay forms deſigns, itions, and con- 
E to it — will; and 
power; its views are determined and unalterable, 5 
5 Lot, decides; defliny, ordains. b, 

We obſerve many ſo extremely raſh, as to leave 
their lives to the lot of a die. ' Whatever deſtiny de- 
crees, is inevitable, becauſe we can neither force its 
W woot ſee 2 the reach of its * ö 
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- Religion, Piay, Dees 


Thee. — religion is not conſidered here wen 
fying the worſhip. we owe to. the Deity, andthe tris 
bute of our dependance upon him; * as denot- 
ing a quality of the ſoul, and a dilpo fition of the 
heart towards God; it is in this — — only, that it is 
e as ſynonymous with the other two. This 
þ  difpoſitian, 
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diſpoſition, then, prevents our failing in any part 
of our duty to the Supreme OP Piety makes. 
us acquit ourſelves with greater reſpect and zeal 
Devotion adds. to this, outwardly, a ſerious com- 
poſed behaviour. Mn 
It is ſufficient for a worldly perſon. to he religious ; 
 paety agrees beſt with perſons who pride themſelves 
in virtue; and, as to devotion, it is the employ of 
people perfectly recluſe. 5 | 
Religion, is more internal ; piety, is both internal 
and external; devotion, is ſometimes more external. 
Where there is no integrity, there is no religion. 
He who fails in his reſpect for religious 3 
fails in piety. Devotion, unleſs fincere, is mocking 
the Moſt High, DOSE ee PAD IS e | 
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| EEnpire, Kingdom _ 

Theſe are names given to different dominions. 
whence. princes take the title of emperor or king; 
tis not, however, in this alone, that their difference 
8 1 bu | ace 5 | 
t a rs to me, that the ire, conveys. 
an iden of a. vaſt territory, com dad of various 
es whereas, that of kingdom, implies one more 
ounded, and intimates the unity of that nation 
of which it is formed. It is, perhaps, from this 
difference of idea, that the different denomination 
of ſtates, and the titles their princes enjoy, take 
their” riſe; if it is not the only reaſon, it is at leaſt 
the common one, ãs we may remark, in the empirt 
of Germany, the empire of Ruſſia, and in the Ot- 
toman empire, of whoſe diverſity of people and na- 
tions, the world is well acquainted': an the other 
hand, we ſee, in thoſe Rates, which bear the name 
of kingdom, ſuch as France, Spain, Poland, &c. 
that the diviſion of provinces does not deſtroy the 

enen Ronen en ney 
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There is in kingdoms, a uniformity of fundamen - 
tal laws ; the difference of particular laws arifing 
from different cuſtoms, in no reſpe& hurt the 
—_ of political adminiſtration, It is from this 
uniformity, or ſingle government, that the words 
king and kingdom, take their riſe; for this reaſon 
alſo, though there may be many perſons in the ad- 
miniſtration, there is, nevertheleſs, but one prince 
or ſovereign miniſter : but it is not the ſame in em- 
pires, one part of which is ſometimes governed b 
fundamental laws, very different from thoſe by which 
another part of the ſame: empire is governed: this 
diverſity deſtroys the unity of government; and 
tis the ſubmiſſion of certain chiefs to the command 
of a general ſuperiour, that preſerves the union of 
the ſtate: it is alſo from this right of governing, 
that the words emperor and empire, are derived, 
Hence it is, that there are many ſovereigns and 
kingdoms in the ſame empire. 

Roman dominion, - was originally a kingdom, 
being formed of one ſingle people; the name empire, 
was not given it, till ſuch time it brought under its 
ſubjection other foreign ones, who became, though 
in themſelves diſtintt nations, members of that 
Rate, and over whom the Romans eſtabliſhed one 
government, though they had ſeparate adminiſtra- 

The advantages we find in the ſociety of a hody 
politic, contribute as much on the part of ſubjects 
to form kingdoms, as the deſire of governing on the 
part of princes, It was ambition alone, that form- 
ed the plan of empires, which were eſtabliſned, and 
are ſupported chiefly by the force of arme. 
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Theſe words are explained, and taken here in a 
moral and literal ſenſe ; they all ſiguify a diſpoſiti 


an 


(ip 1 


in the ſubjodt, by means of 8 it is c capable of 
acting or producing. an effect; but that power, 
reſults from ſupply or liberty of acting ; ability, Fes 
from ſtrength ; faculty, from natural properties. 

A man, without the aids of grace, has not even 
the power of doing good. Youth, is in want of 
wiſdom to deliberate ; old — of ability, to exe 
cute. The human mind has the faculty of rea- 
ſoning. 

Our * fre quently diminiſhes. by. long ule. 
Age deſtroys our ability, to ſatisfy the paſlions, 
though 1 it does not our deſires. The mind will often 
loſe its faculties, by accidents ETON: to the or- 
gans of the * 
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Ne Nazi | 
The idea of pleaſure, is of a * 8 more ex- 
tenſive than that of delzght ; becauſe, this word re- 
lates to a greater number of objects than the other; 
whatever agreeably affects the Ding, the — yo 
_— the open &c. roduces plea e 
1 d es upon that of Lea * 
of — but is, — EIT ; by for 
leſs extent, with reſpe& to objects; wy is nmel, 
properly, to ſenſation, and has a particular relation ' 
to good eee = | | 
_ iloſophy fin leaflere 3 in every occupa- 
There cannot be a 7 dchignt, than in the 
true — of innocent mirtn. 
There is ſtill another ſenſe, in Which theſe words 
are uſed, that in which we ſay of a perſon, that he 
ives himſelf entirely to plenſures; that he enjoys 
Now delights of the * Taken in this aſt 
ſenſe, they have equally, as in the other, their dif- 
ferences,” and particular niceties. Thus, pleaſures, 
relate more to perſonal practice, fuch as cu * * 
paſtimes, and recreations; delights, more rock the 
charms 
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charms which are furniſhed by nature, art, and opu- 
lence; ſuch as ſweet habitations, ſtudied conve- 


niences, and choice company. 
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4 Content, Saligfaction. 
Content alludes properly to that inward ſerenity 
of heart, which renders the ſoul ſedate and com- 
poſed. Sati faction relates more to the paſſions, 
— a change, owing to ſome ſucceſs, in Which we 
hug ourſelves. Nl "I 87 
No reſtleſs or turbulent man can every enjoy true 
content. Satisfaction hardly ever accompanies im- 
moderate ambition. | 
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Excurfion,. Ramble, Jaunt. . 


Excurſion ſuppoſes a pleaſurable expedition to 


ſome diſtant place, determined on ſome time before, . 


Ramble implies an irregular” roving in places un- 
thought of Feil the time we arrive there. By jaunt, 
is underſtood a walk or journey, agreeable to the 


perſon who takes it, but held in contempt by others, 


or conſidered as an act of levity. - . 
We ſay innocent excurfions; wild rambles; and 
imprudent jaun ts. 3 
xcurſions are neceſſary to perſons in a ſedentary 
way of life, in order to unbend the mind and ex- 
erciſe the body, Rambling is an evident ſign of an 
unſteady diſpoſition, Faunts, in parties of plea- 
ſure, have been often attended with calamitous con- 
ſequences. N 
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Nothing is more common than the general uſe of 


theſe terms, to expreſs one and the ſame thing, but 
| with 
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with great impropriety: though every ale-houſe i 
and nelly Ty gadlie- lor ; * ta; . 
every public-houſe, is an ale-houſe. A 197 þ is a 
more extenſive expreſhon, implying a houle open 
for the entertainment of the public: whereas, ale. 
' houſe, is more limited, denoting a particular ſpecies 
of public-houſes, that which is appropriated to the 
ſale of beer. Thus, taverns, coffee-houſes, &c. 
are public-hiouſes; but not ale-houſes. | 
entlemen frequent many public-houſes, without 
we ſort of diſgrace ; but it always leſſens their cha: 
ers to be ſeen in an alehouſe, 


a * _ 2 . 


Lie, Falſehood. 
iety to truth, is the general idea of theſe 
two words; but that of lie, ſuppoſes always ſome ; 
thing criminal; whereas, that of falſehood does not, 

If queſtioned in a cauſe, wherein bound to tell 
the truth, we do not, we are guilty of a lie; if we 
deviate from truth, where there is no ſuch obliga- 
tion, it is merely a falſehood. 

Lies, are always ſinful; falſchoods, many times 
juſtifiable. A lie, is an offence to God, and a dil- 
grace to man. A beneficial falſehood, is preferable 
to a deſtructive truth. _ 


_—— 


Sea, Ocean. 
By fea, is underſtood a large body of water op- 
poſed to land, confined within certain bounds ; by 
ocean, a much larger body, whoſe utmoſt verge is 
not particularly known, Thus, we ſay, the Baltic 
fea; the Mediterranean Fink the Adriatic fea ; but 


the Weſtern ocean; the Atlantic ocean; the Pacific 
ocean ; So, again, the wide ſea; but the vaſt ocean. 


Social, 


L s J 


Social, Sociable. 


Of 3 two words, that of ſocial, relates more 
to a chriſtian- like diſpoſition; that of ſociable, more 
to a familiar ne. | 


Tis 2 of heart that makes a man ſocial; 


ſweetnels of temper, that makes him ſociable. 
Humanity, benevolence, beneficence, friendſhip, 
Ac. are the ſocial virtues ; good-nature, good-hu- 
mour, condeſcenſion, &c. are the qualities that 
render ſoczable. | + 1 414 a 16, 


* 
8 2 — 


| Luxury, Voluptuouſneſs. 
In the general ſenſe of theſe words, luxury im- 
plies a giving one's ſelf up to pleaſure; voluptuouf- 
neſs, indulgence in the ſame to excels. .. 


The luxury of a people 1s the forerunner of their 
ruin, The voluptuous man wallows in ſenſuality, 


and is void of the feelings of humanity, 


Belides this diſtin&ion, there is one far more de- 


licate and refined, and which requires ſome atten- 


tion to be thoroughly conceived. Notwithſtanding | 


cuſtom has always made uſe. of the word voluptu- 
ouſneſs in a bad ſenſe, equally with that of luxury, 


it appears to me, that it ma etimes be uſed with 
propriety in a goed one. To comprehend this pro- 


perly, it muſt firſt be conſidered, that luxury, im- 


plies groſs corporal indulgence only ʒ voluptuouſne/s, 


mental as well as corporal. - Thus, ebriety, epicu- 


riſm, venery, &c. are each a ſpecies of luxury ; but 


we may be voluptuous, even in things innocent in 
themſelves, as in the he rr of à fine 
lighifulneſs of a rural re- 


In this ſenſe, luſt, indulged to exceſs, is "TEL L 


proſ pect; the ſtudied 


treat. 
love, indulged to exceſs, voluptuouſneſs, 


H Sober, 
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Sober, Temperate, Abſlemious. 

A man may be fober, and not temperate ; tem 
rate, yet not abſtemuous. SF * 

In that ſenſe, in which theſe words are reputed 
ſynonymous, ſobriety implies preſent freedom from 
the power of ſtrong liquor; - temperance ſignifies 
moderation in drink ing; and, by abſtemiouſneſs, is 
underſtogd a refraining from all ſorts of liquor that 


may intoxicate. 


Some men, who have the character of being ſober, 
very little deſerve it, as their freedom from intoxi- 
cation is more owing to ſtrength of conſtitution, 
which 22 the force 4 ſtrong drink, _ to the 
virtue of temperance, An abſtemous perſon, prac- 
tiſes the virtue of ir ad. LR id EY 
nence from all liquors that may hurt him, TA his 
head clear, and his conſtitution ſound. _ 

A ſober man may drink much and not be affected 


with it. A temperate man, drinks little, An abfte- 
mious man, drinks not at all. 


Note. By the word drink here, is meant the uſe of 
ſtrong drink. 


* * * _ „ — 


Sharp, Sour, Acid. | 
Theſe. words expreſs different degrees of ſour- 
neſs; ſharp, implies. ſourneſs without aſtringency, 
or a ſmall degree of fourneſs. Thus, wine, beer, 
c. grow frequently ſharp, by long keeping. Sour, 
includes in its idea little or no acrimony. Thus, 
cyder, vinegar, verjuice, &c. are ſour, but palata- 


ble made ſo for uſe; By acid is underſtood a cor- 
raſive ſour; as the acid lemon; the acid vitriol, 


Unreaſonable, 


1 17 1 


Unreaſonable, Inconfiftent, Abſurd. 
The general idea of iheſe three words is incon- 


gruity ; but that of unreaſonable implies rather non- 
agrecableneſs to reaſon ; that of inconfiſtent, contra- 


riety of act or argument, where one part deſtroys 
the other; that of abſurd, ſeems to intimate both. 


Nothing can be more unreaſonable, than requeſting 
the ſervices of another to his detriment; he who 
complies with ſuch requeſt, would att = incon- 


4515 ; and both would commit the groſſ 
y. | : 


He who endeavours to raiſe his own name, by 
cruſhing that of another, acts unreaſonally. He who 


abſur- 


would be thought a man of ſenſe and learning, and 
ſtrives to r that character, by a contumelious 


contempt of others, acts inconſiſtently. He who is 
culpable in either of theſe particulars, acts abſurdly. 


Abſtinence, Ff. 


Abſtinence implies a forbearance from ſuch food © 
as is ſuppoſed to pamper the fleſh ; faft, a reſtrain- 


ing from all ſorts of food. Wedneſc ays and Fri- 


days are appointed by.the church, as-days of abfti- 


2 Aſh-Wedneſday and Good-Friday, as faſt- 
278. 


Contiguous, Adjacent.” | 
By the word contiguous is underſtood, ſo fitu- 
ated as to touch; by adjacent, ſo lying, as having 


nothing of the ſame kind between: Thus, one 


houſe, or one room, is contiguoxs to another; but 
we ſay, an adjacent church; the adjacent village. 
The true ſenſe then of theſe words is, that confi» 


Fxour, implies actual contact; adjacent, only hard by. 


H e Benevolence, 
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BZBienevolence, Beneſicence. 

Of theſe two words, one is the intention, the 
other the act; benevolence being the deſire of doing 
good, beneficence actual goodneſs. 

A benevolent man delights in beneſicence. 

Providence has ſufficiently evinced its love to 
mankind, by planting in our nature a benevolent diſ- 
poſition, and rewarding the effect of that diſpoſi- 
tion, beneficence. 8 c 


— 


Acquainted, Familiar, Intimate. 
A flight or initial knowledge of any one conſti- 
tutes acquaintance. To be familiar, requires an ac- 
quaintance of . ſome ſtanding. Intimacy ſuppoſes 
ſuch an acquaintance, as is ſupported by friendſhip, 
_ - Theſe words then riſe one upon the other by gra- 
dation; intimacy, reſulting from cloſe famil:arity, 
which proceeds from long acquaintance. 

Thoſe who are apt to be familiar, on a ſlight ace 
quaintance, will never acquire any degree of inti- 
macy; as forwardneſs of that ſort, generally meets 
with the contempt of mankind. 


— 8 


— 


Pillar, Column. 


By the word pillar is underſtood a ſupporter of 
ſome roof; by the word column, a particular kind 
of pillar, that which is round: thus, every column 
is a pillar, though every pillar is not a column. 

In moſt buildings, where the beauty of the at- 
chiteQture is ſtudied, columns are generally inſu- 
lated ; whereas, ſquare pillars are, for the moſt part, 
ſet within a wall, ſhewing only a fourth or fifth 
part of their thickneſs, and are then called pi- 

:laſters, | | | 
; Amuſement, 


[ 149 ] 


Amuſement, Diverſion. 

The general idea of theſe words is innocent re- 
creation ; but, that of amuſement implies tranquil 
entertainment: that of diverſion, tumultuous mer- 
riment. : 
Card-playing, concerts, plays, &c, are amuſe- 

ments; cricket, cudgel-playing, horſe-races, &c. 
are diverſions. e | 
Some perſons are ſo quietly inclined, as to find 
great amuſement in reading; while others are of ſuch 
a riotous diſpoſition, as to imagine all diverſ.on con- 
ſiſts in uproar and confuſion, 


Satire, Lampoon. 

Satire is general, being a poem in which the 
folly and wickedneſs of the times are ſeverely cen- 
ſured; written with an intent to reform. Lampoon 
is a poem alſo, but perſonal, containing invective 
refleEtions againſt one perſon in particular, with a 
deſign only to vex. PS S. Sant io I 
A ſatire then is commendable ;' a lampoon, ſcur- 
rilous. The laſh of ſatire has been often found 
more beneficial to a ſtate, than the ſcourge of power. 
The writer of a lampoon may be well compared to 


a bee, whoſe ſting wounds but ſlightly, but whoſe 


malicious act is ſure to be puniſhed with the whole 


1 
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TE 
By theſe words is meant a high building, raiſed 


above the main edifice ; but that of feeple is more 


general; that of ſpire, more particular, 
Steep le implies - the * of a church, be it of 
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what form ſoever, By ſpire is underſtood a ffeepæ 
riſing taper to the top, 


2 


Religion, Perſuaſion. 
The ſenſe in which theſe words are held {ynony- 
mous, is that of a certain ſyſtem of divine faith and 
worſhip, But that which religion implies, ſeems te 
be one more general and eſtabliſhed ; that which is 
underſtood by perſuaſion, more particular and vague. 
By e then is meant a deviation from ſome 
ſettled religion. 
Ihe divine ſyſtems of the church of England, and 
of the church of Rome, are religions; thoſe of a 


Preſbyterian,” and a Lutheran, are perſuaſions. 


Letter, Epiſtle, 
Cuſtom has made the word letter, of more general 
ule than epifle letter being quite familiar; iti, 
rather pedantic: but this 8 obſervation 
I would make. Letter appears to me more proper 
when the matter relates to private correſpondence ; 
23 the buſineſs is public. Thus we ſay, 
ters of friendſhip ; {etters of buſineſs ; but if theſe 
letters relate to public matters, or appear in print, 
we may with elegance call them epiſiles; as Paul's 
chiſtiles; Ovid's epiſtles; Melmoth's epiſtles. 
The word epaſtle may be uſed with propriety, 
when the ſubjett is written in verſe, or in an an- 
cient language; indeed it is never uſed with ele- 
ance, when it refers to modern compoſitions. We 
ay Voltaire's letters ; Pope's letters ; but the epiſtles 
of Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca. | | 


Gold, 


41 0 $ 
Gold, Golden. 


The preſent age has made an innovation with 
| reſpe&-to theſe two words, converting the ſubſtan- 


tive gold, into an adjective, and altering the ſenſe 


of golden, which, in reality, implies made of gold, 


into that of gilt. In this corrupted ſenſe then 1 am 
obliged to conſider them; as ſuch, the word gold 
relates to the metal of which a thing is made; that 
of golden, to the hue it bears. Thus, we lay, a gold 
ring; a gald watch; a gold buckle ; but the golden 
lion; the golden head; the golden lamp. That theſe 
ideas are often confuſed is very evident; as we ſome- 
times hear of a golden cup, or a golden ewer. Should 
it be ſaid, ſuch a one ſtole a golden cup from the 
houſe, with the golden lamp, we muſt either ima- 


gine that both 1 and lamp were of ſolid gold, 


that they were only gilt. 


* 5 
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Endeavour is labour directed to ſome cert end} | 


Fort is a laborious endeavour. n OR 
When we would accompliſh a deſign, we uſe our 
endeavours ; if we meet with any conſiderable and 
unexpected obſtacles in the way, we apply our ut- 
moſt eff ort. a + 


* »# «+ - 


| Mute, Silent. 
By mute is underſtood incapability of ſpeech; by 
filent, a voluntary forbearance. Re: 
In eaſtern countries nobles have mute attendants; 
Silence is a mark of wiſdom, „ 
A man had ſometimes better be abſolutely mute, 
than inadvertently betray kimſelf, as is frequently 
the caſe by too great a volubility, and 7; þ filence 
only would prevent. 5 3 « 
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Room is a general expreſſion ; chamber, a parti. 
cular one. Room imphes any divided part of 2 
houſe, Chamber is a room, appropriated to ſleep in, 

We fay a ſpacious room; a ſnug chamber. 

Some chambers are fo contrived as to conceal the 
bed, and make the room fit to entertain company, 
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Houſe, Tenement. 

The preſent ſignification of theſe words is, that 
houſe means a dwelling diſtin by itſelf z tenement, 
8 5 a houſe divided off for the uſe of another 

amilv. N 10 <£ 8 ö N 

We ſay a ſpacious, magnificent houſe; a ſnug, pretty 
tenement, ; 

Large houſes, which the owners find difficult to 
ſet to one family, are frequently converted into 
ſmall tenements, and let out to many. __ 

In law, the word tenement implies any eſtate that 
may be holden, | | 
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+5 55 Lodging, Apartment. 
| Lodging relates more ta a ſet of rooms appro- 
priated to a family in ſome private houſe ; apart- 
ment, more to a conyenient dwelling in ſome public 
edifice, 3 | . ae 
The firſt or ſecond ſtory of a houſe let out is 
called a lodging: any particular range of rooms in 
a large building, ſo allotted as to contain a number 
of families, one over another, is called an apart- 
ment. As the apartments in an hoſpital ; the apart- 
_ in an inn of court; the apartments in a pa- 
ace. | 
It is, in ſome reſpects, mean to live in a lodging - 
Yo . P. Sl ut 
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but perſons of great fortune have dwelt with credit 
in apartments. 1 | | 
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i 91 Warmth, Fervency. _ 


: Conſidering theſe words in a religious ſenſe, that 
of fervency ſeems to riſe upon warmth ; warmth, im- 
plying a flame of devotion in - oppoſition to cool- 


neſs ; fervency, great heat of mind, as oppoled tar 


coldneſs. | W 
Warmth is in ſome meaſure neceſſary; it will 
make us punRual in the exerciſe of our duty, through 
a ſenſe of gratitude and affection: fervency. has a 
dangerous tendency ; it will, if not kept within 
due bounds, drive men into enthuſiaſm. e 
Warmth is the GC of a good heart; fer- 
vency, of a weak min 4 
armth makes the heart beat high in the cauſe of 


God. Fervency will carry us into a vain confidence 


of having ſome intercourſe with the Deity. 


Plenty, Abundance. 

By plenty is underſtood enough, and ſome. little 
to ſpare ; by abundance, more than enough, or a con- 
ſiderable deal over. | | 2 

He that wants but a yard of cloth, and poſſeſſes a 
yard and a quarter, has plenty: he that needs but 
one yard, and has ſeveral, may be faid to. have 
abundance, wn | 

A contented man wilt be ſatisfied, though he 
mould fall ſhort of plenty; but the covetous man is. 
2 graſping for more, even though he enjoys abun» 

, E. - ; 


11 2 Surmiſe, 
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Surmiſe is imagination in general, without certain 
knowledge: is imagination of ſome ill, 
without proof. - 
Surmiſe is often uſed with reſpe@ to things good 
in themſelves ; faſpicion, never but with regard to 

tings that are ill. | p 

_ Surmiſe is an imperfeR notion, or a kind of con- 
jeCture, rifing in, a great meaſure from curioſity , 
Suſpicion fuppoſes a degree of fear and jealouſy con- 
cerning things not known, | 

We ſhould never build an opinion upon bare ſur- 
miſe, which is at beſt but a ſandy foundation. 'Su/- 
Picion is in reality its on tormentor, raiſing in the 
mind a thoufand. apprehenfions, which is no eaſy 
matter afterwards to quell. | 


— 


4 Seguel, Concluſion. 

Sequel is the fucceeding part; concłuſion, the cloſe, 

e uet continues; the concluſion, ends. 

A Rory is unintelligible without its fequel ; but not 
ſo without its concluſion ; the conclufcon, being com- 
prehended in few words; the /equeh, requiring 
many. | 92 . Nh | 

The ſequel, in part, forms the ſtory ;z the conclu- 
fon puts the finiſhing ſtroke to it. 

+. Before we paſs. any judgment on what we hear, 
we ſhould attend to the fequet, and wait till the con · 
eluſton. f | 


To Difper/e, Scatter. 

The akt of ſpreading abroad is the general idea 

of theſe two words; but that of difperſe ſeems to 

imply ſome ſort of order and care : that of ſcatter 
means to throw about looſely and careleſly. k 

| n 


L £65 J | 

In order to fow a field, we difperſe the ſeed in dif- 
ferent places. He who ſcatters his wealth, without 
making a proper uſe of it, will one day come to 
wink 50315 354795 26” 4 Her | 


To diſperſe, is always voluntary : to ſcatter, is fre- 


quently in voluntary. « Poe 
When a family of children are come to years of 

maturity, they generally diſperſe themſel ves into va- 

rious parts. It is almoſt impoſſible to carry a load 


of hay from one place to another, without ſcartering 
ſome of it. | l $ 3715 5 0 . 1 


New, Freſh, Recent. 


That which has not been uſed is new. ; that which 


is not ſtale is freſh'; that which has juſt happened is 


=. ' 9 


We ay of clothes that they are new; of topics, 


that. they are freſh ; of actions, that they are recent, 
A thought 1 25 by the turn we F- it ; freſh by 
the ſenſe it expreſſes; recent, by the time of its pro- 
duction. a 1 Is © 4 
New things carry with them a creditable appear- 
ance, Freſh matter is food for tatlers. We are more 
affected with recent ſtories, than with thoſe of long 
date, | | | 


» 
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Expreſſion, Word. 565 
Fheſe words have been treated of before; when 
that of = th was eonfidered as implying A Phraſe 
of ſpeech ; but there being another ſenſe in which 
it is uſed as ſynonymous with word, it may not be 
unneceſſary to ſhew the difference between them : 
and as the diſtinction is very delicate, we muſt view 
it with attention. | | 
Expreſſion then repreſents the meaning: a word 
expreſſes the idea, which we employ to form that 
H 6 meaning 
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meaning. It is in order to uſe che eæpreſſon that the 
word is eſtabliſhed. The firſt is natural, general, 
and univerſal among men; the ſecond is arbitary 
and different according to the varied cuſtom of the 
people. The * ws the No are always, and in 
all PR, the ſame expreftons; that is, they carr 
the ſame meaning; but that meaning is not — 
ſed by the ſame words in all languages and on all 
„e,, Roms 6, rh 
Wie have the gift of expreffion and the knowledge 
of words: we give a turn and juſtneſs to the one, 
we chooſe and range the others. | 
Ihe production of ſenſe and formation of a pro- 
poſition, are what we expect from an eæpreſſion: but 
a word is commonly of no other value than to make 
a part of that ſenſe, or of that propoſition. Thus 
Mons differ among themſelves, according to the 
difference of the ſenſes they bear; and words differ 
among themſelves, either by the {imple articulation 
of the voice, or by the different ideas they convey. 
A word is no otherwiſe bad, than by its not being in 
ule in the polite world © | 
A variety of exprefuns proceeds not always from 
the fertility and extent of the mind. An abun- 
dance of words enriches not the language, unleſs 
thofe words convey an abundance of ideas. 


CO II üUüU 


Nee, Ne. 

Not barely expreſſes the negation; no ſtrengthens, 
and ſeems to —_ it. The firſt often denies the 
thing in part only, or with limitation; the ſecond 
denies. it always, abſolutely, wholly, and without 
reſerve. Thus we ſay he has not money ; he has not 
patience ; meaning he is not overburthened with 
either: but when we ſay he has no money; he has 


- 10 mes ; we would be underſtood he has none 


222 


It 
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It is on account of this limitation, that the word 


not is generally uſed in company, with thoſe words, 
that mark either the degree of quality or quantity ; 
ſuch as MUCH; VERY, ONE, and the like, 

There is not commonly much money to be found 
in the poſſeſſion of men of letters. Fhe major part 
of thole who frequent divine ſervice are not very 
devout, It often happens that he who has not one 
ſingle penny in his pocket, is much happier than 
many rich men. beef 5 


— — 
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| Great, Sublime. 


. Theſe words here are confidered in no other ſenſe 
than as they relate to language, in which that of 
great ſeems to me to have more relation to the learn- 
ing or the nature of the ſabjets- we treat of; and 
that of ſublime more to the ſpirit and manner in 
which we treat them, hf ers we 

Locke, on Human Un ing, is a great 
work; Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, is a — fubleme one. 

Great or ſcientific pieces are often ſtarched, and 


diſcover the labour of the author ; but /ublime pieces, 
though compoſed with a great deal of art, ſeem .. 


always natural. ; | | 
Studied words, known only to the learned, joined 
to profound and metaphyſical reaſonings, form the 
great or elevated ſtile ; expreſſions, equally juſt and 
rilliant, joined to beautiful. thoughts, finely and 
nobly turned, conſtitute the ſublime. 5 
It is not poſſible for every work to be great; but 
it may be ſublime : ſublime works, however, are more 
rare than great ones. | 


To Exel: be Excellent. 
To excel ſuppoſes a compariſon ; is being ſuperior 
to all of the hke kind; excludes equals, and 1s 8 
0 P 
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plied to all forts of objects. To be excellent, is being 
in the higheſt degree without any- ſort of compa. 
riſon; it admits of equals, and agrees beſt with 
things of taſte, Thus we ſay that Titian excelled in 
colouring; Michael Angelo in deſign ; and that Gar. 
rick was an excellent actor. | 

| Perſons who excel in any particular art gain a 
name, The more excellent the meats, the more dan- 

gerous the feaſting. | if | 


— 


Lazy, Indolent. 

A lazy man never goes through with an under- 
taking. An indolent man will undertake nothing, 
The firſt wants courage and reſolution ; he ſtops, he 
turns, he fears, and changes preſently, The ſecond 
wants will and emulation ; one cannot animate or 
make him ſenſible. | | 

The lazy man is a burthen to ſociety. The indo- 
lent man is an enemy to himſelf, | 


£ ** ” 3» 4 & 4 


To Name, Call. 


As much as theſe words differ in their meaning, 
they are nevertheleſs uſed frequently to 70 "i the 
ſame idea; the abſurdity of which is grofs. We 
name, to diſtinguiſh in converſation ; we call, as for 
help, when wanted, 
The Lord called every living creature before 

Adam, and he named them. 

It is not proper to name all things by their names; 

nor call all torts of people to our aſſiſtance, 


8 


Quality, Talent, 
Qualities form the character of perſons ; talents 
are their ornament. The firſt renders them either 


good 


% 
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good or bad, and have great influence over their 
morals, The ſecond makes them uſeful or enter- 
taining, and goes a great way towards making them 
| eſtee - ir) | | . 
We may uſe the word quality either in a good or 
bad ſenſe ; but we cannot take that of talent in any 
other than a good one. 
Man is a mixture of good and bad qualities, ſome- 
times ſo ſtrange as to poſſeſs the extremes of each: 
There are perſons poſſeſſed of ſuch talents as make 
themſelves admired, and yet give ſome. pain to 
others who would be witneſſes of them; but, in this 
caſe, I ſhould think it more eligible to endure the 
caprice of the entertaining, than the diſagreeable- 
neſs of the tireſome, | | | 
The qualities of the heart are more eſſential; thoſe 
of the mind more brilliant. Talents which are of 


uſe in neceſſity are more neceſſary; thoſe which con- 


duce to entertainment are beſt rewarded. © | 
Our qualities render us either beloved or deſpiſed. 
Our talents make our company coveted, 5 
Excellent qualities, joined to rare talents, conſii- 
tute great worth, FA 


To Extol, Praiſc. | 

We extol a perſon, to procure him the eſteem of 
others, or raiſe his reputation; we praiſe him, to 
22 the eſteem we have for him, or to applaud 

im. l ; : 

To extol, isto ſay a great deal in favour of others, 
and aſcribe to them great qualities, whether they 
poſleſs them or not. To praiſe, is to approve, with 
a kind of admiration, whatever they ſay or do, 
whether they deſerve it or no. 

We extol the abilities of a man; we praife his 
conduct. | ; 
The word extol, ſuppoſes that the perſon of whom 
2 w 
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we ſpeak, and the perſon to whom we ſpeak, are 
different, which the word praiſe does "M0 : 
| Ouacks never fail to extol themſelves ; hey pro- 
miſe always more than they can perform; and pride 
themſelves in an imaginary eſteem. Conceited per- 
ſons frequently braife themſelves, and are generally 
well ſatisfied with that praiſe. | ; 
It is far more ridiculous, in'my opinion, for a 
man to praiſe himſelf than extol himſelf : for we extol 
ourſelves through a deſire of having the eſteem of 
others, which is a vanity one may look over; but 
when we are guilty of ſelf-praife it is done through 
the great eſteem we have for ourſelves,” which is a 
pride inſufferable. F 


* ou *** 
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oe | Darkneſs, Ob/curity. 

| Darkneſs ſeems to ſignify ſomething real, in op- 

h poſinen to light; Obſcurity is a mere privation of 
r 


ightneſs. | 
We. ſay often of darkneſs, that it is thick; of ob · 


feurity, that it is great. aue 

Conſidering them in a figurative ſenſe, darkneſs 
implies a ſtate of life in which we are ſhut up from 
the world; as the ſtate of a hermit; the ſtate of a 
recluſe, By obſcurity is underſtood a ſtate of retire- 
ment, or a ſtate unnoticed, as when we retreat into 


the country, far from the obſervation of the public 


e. FFF - 

He who lives in a ſtate of darkneſs is uſeleſs to 
ſociety, and dead, as it were, to mankind, He who 
lives in a ftate of obfcurity enjoys a ſerenity un- 
known to him who revels in the open world. 


I0 Feel, Handle. 
We feel lightly ; we handle with the full hand. 


We feel a column to know whether it be made of 
2 ; marble 
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marble or wood; we handle fiuff to know what 
firength it has, or what body it is of, | 

It often happens that a thing, though CO 
able to the eye, ſhall be agreeable to the feel. There 
is no pleaſure in handling any thing that is rough. 


_ 
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Tranſlation, Verfion. 


Tra ſlation relates to the turning into modern lan- 

guage ; ver ſi on into ancient. Thus, the Engliſh Bible 
is a lran ſlal ion; but the Latin, Greek, Arabic, and 
Syriac Bibles are ver ſions. ww” 00 
_ Tranſlations, to be perfectly good, ſhould be nei- 
ther more or. leſs ornamented than the originals. 
The antient verſions of ſcripture have acquired 
almoſt as much authority as the Hebrew text. 
A -new <ranſlation of Virgil and Horace would 
Aill pleaſe, notwithſtanding the many that have ap- 
peared, The time when the verfion of the Septua- 
gint was made, is unknown. 7 TIE 


- 
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& Vile, Bad. | 
Although the firſt of theſe words is not in "i 
general uſe, with reſpe& to the ſenſe in which 


would here conſider it; yet it is not ſo entirely diſ- | 
uſed, but that I may characteziſe it without fear of 


impropriety. As to the ſecond ward, it is not here 


taken in all its ſignifications, but in that only in 


which it is uſed as ſynonymous with the firſt, 
Uſeleſſneſs, and little or no value, make a thing 


vile, Defett, and loſs of merit render it bad. 


Thence it is we ſay, in a myſtic ſenſe, that we are 
vile creatures, intimating that we are nothing with 
reſpett to God, or that he does not ſtand in need of 
our ſervices; and that we fay he is a bad chriſtian 
who 1s void of faith, or who has, through fin, loſt 
the grace of baptiſm, 5 = 
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He is a vile ſubje& who is fit for nothing, or who 
cannot be of any ſervice to the community, He is 
a bad ſubject who will not attempt to do good, but 
gives way to every vicious inclination. 

A vile man is contemptible, and becomes the out- 
caſt of the world. A bad man is condemnable, and 
draws upon himfelf the hatred of every honeſt 
perſon, 

In ſpeaking of uſeful things, as ſtuffs, linen, and 
the like, the word vile rifes upon that of bad. That 
which has been much uſed, but will ſtill ſerve upon 
an occaſion, is 3ad + that which cannot be uſed any 
more, or that we cannot uſe with credit, is ve, 

Bad clothes are not —— a maik of poverty. 
There is ſometimes more pride under a covering of 
vile rags, than under that of gold and purple. 
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Matter, Subject. 

Matter is that which we uſe in the work; ſubjet 
15 that on which we work. 83 

The matter of a diſcourſe conſiſts in the words, 
in the phraſes, and in the thoughts; the fubjef is 
that which we explain by thoſe words, thoſe phraſes, 
and thoſe thoughts. 

The reaſonings, the paſſages of holy writ, the 
characters of paſſions, and the maxims of morality 


are the matter of ſermons; the myſteries of faith, 
and the precepts of the goſpel ought to be the 


Jubject. 


| To Maſk, Diſguiſe. | 
In order to maſk, it is neceſſary to cover the face 
with a falſe viſage ; but to diſguiſe, it is ſufficient to 
change the common appearance. * 
| We maſk ourlelves, to go to a ball. We diſguiſe 
ourſelves, to bring about an intrigue, * 
* v de c 
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View, Proſpedt. 


The fight of ſomething diſtant is the general idez 
of theſe words; but that of view ſeems, in my opi- 
nion, to imply a ſight more extenſive than that of 
proſpef Thus we ſay a confined prgſpect; but a 
ong or extended wer. | 

Beſides, there ſeems to be leſs variety in a view 
than in a proſpett. Thus we lay, the pleaſing prof 
ped of the neighbouring villages. The fine view of 
a diſtant mountain. See Landſcape, Proſpect. 


« 
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Hovel, Shed. 

A hovel is a ſmall place, indifferently run up, with 
mud walls, in order to preſerve things from the 
weather: a fied is a ſupported roof only; a place 
covered overhead, but open on the ſides ; generally 
creed Ms 5 0s onda — 
thates * 7 I 

Hodels are ſeldom ſeen but in. country places; 

fheds frequently in towns. | | 
The poor, in many parts of the kingdom, are re- 
duced to the neceſſity of dwelling in huts, very 
little better than hovels, Happy is the traveller, in. 
bad weather, to take ſhelter even under a hed. 
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Oral, Oblong. 0 

By oval, we mean chat which is regularly ſo; by 

oblong, that which reſembles the longitudinal ſec- 
tion of an egg, whether regular or not. 

Tables are frequently made oblong, though not 
exactly oval. . | | 
Wie may ſay, with propriety, that an oval is ob- 
long; though. cuſtom will not admit us to invert the: 

Miſt, 


expreſſion. 


_ 
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Miſt, Fog. 
By mift is underſtood a thin cloud, hanging very 
low: or rain fo extremely ſmall as not to be per. 
ceived in drops. By fog is implied a moiſt vapour 
near the ſurface of the land; or water ſo denſe as 
to obſcure the ſight. | we 
The miſt falls; the fog riſes. | 
A miſt 2 vents our ſeeing things at ſome diſtance; 
a fog thoſe immediately before us. 
Some days are ſo extremely miſty as to obſtrutt 


proſpects; others ſo very foggy as to be unhealthy, 
and miſlead the traveller in * Way. 


1 _ 


Genteel, Elegant. 


Genteel implies ſomething above the common 
run; elegant means beautiful without grandeur. 
Genteet carrics with it the idea of fomething re- 
putable; elegant, of ſomething in taſte. 
Buy a houſe” genteely furniſhed, is underſtood a 
houſe containing every neceſſary, good and credit- 
able; by elegantiy furniſned, is meant genteelly, and 
in ſuch a manner as to pleaſe without elevation. 
Genteel relates more to the neatneſs and . 
7 the furniture; elegant, more to the diſpoſition 
of it. 
A man's notions are diſcovered in the genteelneſs 
of his houſe ; his taſte in the elegance. 
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To Beat, Sirtkhe. ; 


In order to beat, we muſt redouble the blows ; 
but to ſtrike, we need give only one, | 
Wie are never beaten without being ſtruck ; but we 
are often ſtruck without being beat. | * 

e 
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We are never beat but with deſign ; we often 


firike by accident. 
Wile men have ſaid, that the rod ſhould be al- 
ways on the back of children: thoſe, therefore, 


who have the bringing of them up ſhould never 


think differently : however, we are to interpret 
theſe words no otherwiſe than alluding to fear, not 
imagining that we are to be conſtantly beating them ; 
for nothing is more  oppolite to 2 ucation, 
than the example of violent condu 

cipline. The A who ftrikes his pupil, does 
it oftener through h 

of correction. 
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Coward, Poltron. et 
The coward will fire up upon the leaſt offence, but 


proceed no farther, The poltron is ſo meanly ſpi- 


rited, as, through want of. courage, to take every 
inſult calmly. | R 


The coward draws back; the poltron dares not 


advance. - 
Cowards, they ſay, will fight when . We 
mult not depend on the ſuccour of a poltron. 


5 


| Trench, Ditch. 
A trench is either a channel made in lands by digg- 
ing out the earth, in order to carry off the water, or 


where earth is thrown up, in order to defend ſoldiers 
in their approach to a town, or to guard a camp. 


Ditch is a trench cut in the ground between two 


fields, in order to ſeparate them, 

The earth, dug from trenches that ſerve as drains, 
is generally ſpread ſo as to leave no heap, The earth 
dug from ditches, is uſually thrown up into a bank 
on one ſide, _.. | | 

1 1 Trenches 


and ſevere dil- - 
ſtineſs of temper than deſign 


669 
Trenches are commonly regular. Ditches are often | 
irregular, p 
The largeneſs of a ditch is determined by the wide. 
neſs of the trench, 
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To Think, Study, Muſe. 

We think pr and orderly to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with our objett. We fludy with inquie- 
tude and without order, to attain our wiſhes, We 
muſe deeply, to paſs away the time agreeably. 

The ee np thinks on the arrangement of his 
ſyſtem, A perſon in difficulty ſtudies for expedients 
how to get rid out of it. The ſolitary lover muſes 
on his miſtreſs, | . 

1 have often remarked, that obſcure things fre- 
quently appear clear to thoſe who know not how to 
think properly; they comprehend, but are not able 
to explain. It is an act of prudence to ſtudy to avert 
ſuch evils as threaten us. The plexiurs of muſing 
is perhaps moſt agreeable, but leſs uſeful, 


. 
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Sign, Signal. 

The ſignu makes known, and is ſometimes natural. 
The fignal gives notice, and is always arbitrary. 
The appearances of the face are commonly-the ſigns 
of what pales in the heart. The hoiſting of a flag 
in one ſhip is a fiegnal to another. 8 

We —5 ourſelves underſtood by the deaf, by 
ſigns. The readieſt way of making perſons under- 


ſtand us at a diſtance, is by fignals. 
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When ſpeaking of a thing, we make uſe of the 
word only, we mean there is no other of . 
5 . 
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nied with any other. | 
A child that has neither brother or ſiſter, is an 
only child, A perſon when by himfelf is ſaid to be 


That thing muſt be very rare of which we can 
find only one. Nothing is more tireſome than to be 
always alone. | 


» 


* 


AFection, Love. 


A fection is that attachment ariſing from natural 
ties, or from a continued courſe of friendſhip, Love 


is that attachment between the ſexes implanted in 


us by our Creator, for mutual happineſs in a con- 
nubial ſtate. | 

It is a fection that unites a man to his child or to 
his friend, but love that ties him to his wife. 

Love attaches us folely to one perſon ; but we may 
have an affection for many. 

It is rare to find a firſt love followed by a ſecond ; 
and I doubt whether ever it can be ſaid by a third; 

but afedion is as frequent as attrattions occur, 
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To Lower, Let down. 


We make uſe of the word lower with reſpect to 


diminiſhing the height of things, or to certain mo- 
tions of a body; we lower a beam; we lower the fails 
of a ſhip; we lower a building; we lower the eyes, 
the head, We uſe the expreſſion {et down, with re- 
gard to things made to cover others, and which 


_ lifted up, leave them uncovered ; we let down 


the lid of a trunk; we let down the eyelids; we let 


down the lappets, or the gown, 
The contrary of to lower is to raiſe ; that of to let 
down is to lift up. 


kind; when that of alone, that it is not accom- 


To 
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To lower is in uſe in the neuter ſenſe; to let down 
as not, a | 

Rivers lower in the ſummer, Tall perſons are ob- 
liged to lower their heads when they-paſs through 
{ſmall door-ways. It is dangerous to te ourſelves 
down, as advantages are frequently taken of it, It 
is not a prince's letting himſelf down, even to fa- 
miliarity, that acquires him the reputation of being 
good; but the mildneſs and equity of his govern- 
— . AAS eaten 
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A plant is any vegetable- production ariſing from 
ſeed; but ſeems confined to ſuch as are not very 
large. Thus, ſaplings are the largeſt that ſhould be 

called plants. Herbs are thoſe. plants whoſe ſtalks 
are ſoft, and have no wooden ſubſtance in them, 
ſuch as graſs, hemlock, &c. As 

The knowledge of plants is both uſeful and enter- 
1 g. There are many medicinal qualities in 
er. 3 f | i 
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To Grow, Increaſe. 


Things grow by the nouriſhment- they receive; 
they increaſe by the addition that is made to them of 
the ſame kind. Corn grows ; the harveſt increaſes. 

The better we manure the land, the faſter the 

trees. grow, and the more our revenues increaſe. 
The word grow ſignifies only the augmentation, 
independent of that which occaſions it- The word 
increaſe gives us to underſtand, that augmentation is 
cauſed by a freſh quantity which caſually joins it. 
Thus to ſay that = river grows larger, is to ſay 
only that the water is riſen, without expreſſing that 
it is become ſo by the arrival of an additional quan- 
of water: but to ſay that the river is increaſed, 1 to 
| | ay 
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fay that it is ſwelled. by a freſh quantity of water. 
This diſtinttion is extremely delicate; it is for this 


reaſon, therefore, that we make uſe of the words 


ow and increaſe indifferently on many occaſions, 


where that delicacy of choice is of no great impor- 
tance, as in the example I have mentioned; for we. 
may ſay, with equal propriety, that a river either 
grows larger or increaſes, although each of - theſe 
words has its particular idea, But there are other. 
occaſions where it is proper, and ſometimes even 


neceſſary to pay a regard to the peculiar, idea, and 
make ſome kind of choice between theſe terms, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of meaning we would give 


our thoughts: for example, When We would be un- 


derſtood to ſay, ſpeaking of the paſſions, that the - 
are in our nature, and that the nouriſhment we take 
to ſupport life, at the ſame time gives ſtrength to 
them; the uſe of the word grom would be elegant. 


Otherwiſe we might employ that of increaſe, with 


reſpe& either to the paſſions or the talents of the 


mind. . 


The. paſſions in eneral receive birth, and | — 
with the man; but there are ſome which exiſt but 


for a time, and which, after having increaſed to a cer 


tain age, diminiſh and diſappear, with the powers 


of nature: there are others which laſt the whole 


life, and which are always increaſing, ſo as to be 


ſtronger in old age than in youths, 
Love, which forms itſelf 


fight of danger. Ambition grows proportionably as 
our wealth increaſes, | 


It is eaſy to ſee through all theſe examples, that 


one of theſe words will agree in ſome places in which 
the other will not ; for what perſon 1s ſo little deli- 
cate in expreſſing himſelf as not to perceive, by his 


natural ta wit not on 8 that there is more 
propriety in ſaying, ambition grows proportionably - 
as our wealth zncrcaſes, than to ſay, ambition in- 


— 


in infancy, grows with 


age. True courage neyer brags ; it increaſes at the 
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creaſes | 3 as our wealth grows. If it is 
not difficult to perceive this delicacy, it is to explain 
the reaſon of it: to do this, I muſt expreſs myſelf 
a little metaphyſically, and have recourſe to fuch 
ideas as may enable me to explain it: theſe ideas, 
| however, ſhall be no other than the proper ones. 
Since wealth conſiſts in many different things, which 
unite themſelves in the poſſeſſion of one ſingle per- 
ſon ; the word increaſe, which as I have ſaid before, 
denotes the addition of a freſh quantity, agrees bet- 
ter with it than that of grow, which preciſely marks 
the augmentation: of one fingle thing, cauſed by 
ſome ſort of nouriſhment. For this ſame reaſon, 
the word grow agrees beſt with ambition, it being a 
ſingle paſhon, to which wealth ſerves as a kind of 
nutriment to ſupport it, and makes it act with more 
force and ardour. EP ken | 
_ © Corporeal things grow by an inward and mecha- 
nical addition, w 1 is in effect their proper and 
real nutriment; they increaſe by the bare outward 
addition of a freſh quantity of the ſame matter, 
Spiritual things grow by a kind of nouriſhment, con- 
fidered in a figurative ſenſe ; they increaſe by the ad- 
dition of degrees they bear, 
An egg does not be mw grow 36 the ovarium till 
it teems, that is, till fruitfulneſs has made it fit to 
receive nouriſhment ; nor does it leave the body till 
its bulk is ſufficiently increaſed, to cauſe an alteration 
in the membrane that encloſes it. | i 
Our pride prows in proportion as we exalt our- 
ſelves; oe AGEs Notice till we become con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world. 

NN 6 n e * * bn 
To change our poſture from recumbent to eroct, 
is the true meaning of the verb to riſe; whereas to 
| get u, implies rather to climbs thus we ric 1 

: | a e 


— 
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the ground; we rife from our bed; we riſe from our 


ſeat, We get up ſtairs; we get up i ladder, . 


Copy, Model. 


— 


| The ſenſe in which theſe words are reputed ſyno- 
nymous, does not inſtantly preſent itſelf to the 


reader ; the firſt glance of the eye that ſhews us a 
copy made after an original work, and a model made 
as the original of a work, throws them ſo far dif- 
tant from each other as not to admit the leaſt fimi- 
litude; but a ſecond reflection will make us ſenſible 


that cuſtom has uſed theſe two words under one com- 


mon idea on many occaſions; and that, to denote 
equally the original after which a work is made, and 
the work made after the original; copy having been 


underſtood as well as model, to mean the work 


by which we form the ſecond: and model, as well 
as copy the ſecond work, formed after the firlt. 
Thus, then they have been conſidered as in a man- 


ner doubly ſynonymous; but they have each their 


peculiar ideas as follow. 2 | 

In the firſt ſenſe, copy ſhould be never uſed, but 
with reſpe&t to the manulcript of an author upon 
which the printer works. Model may be uſed on 
every other occaſion, as well with re{pe& to moras 
lity as the arts, . 3 | 

A proof ſheet is not often very incorre, unleſs 
the copy is ſo, Bookſellers, who often refuſe to 
purchaſe excellent * frequently buy bad ones 
at too great a price. There is no perfect model of 
virtue. I ſhould imagine that the arts and ſciences 


would gain more ground, if artiſts and authors 


would purſue more their own genius, than imitate 
the hare 225 * * Th 3 | 
In the ſecond ſenſe, copy is or painting 3 
model for relief, A copy ought to be faithful; a 200 
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juſt; The ſecond of theſe words ſeems to ſuppoſe a 
greater reſemblance than the firſt, | 


Some copies ale ſo extremely well, performed 
as to be little inferior to the originals. Models of 


antiquity are frequently more expreſſive than 
modern originals. 


Preciſion, Abſtraction. 

The common idea of theſe two words is, that of a 
Ee made by the force of the mind in con- 
fidering of objects; but difficult as it is to find out 
their peculiar ideas, and determine their reſpeftive 
characteriſtics, I have attempted it, 

Preciſion then ſeparates things diſtinct in them- 
ſelves, in order to prevent the confuſion which 
ariſes from a jumble of ideas. Abftraftion, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, ſeparates things that are in them- 
ſelves inſeparable, in order to conſider them apart, 
independent one of another. The firſt is the eſſect 
of the juſtneſs and clearneſs of the underſtanding, 
which prevents our adding any thing that is uſelels 
or foreign to the ſubje&t we treat of; conſequently 

it will agree in every circumſtance, either with re- 
ſpeR to affairs or ſciences. The ſecond is the effort 
of a metaphyſical” mind, which removes from the 
— of view all that we would detach from the 
ubjett; it in ſome reſpett mutilates, though it ſome- 
times contributes to the diſcovery of truth, and 
TJometimes draws it into error. We may however 
uſe it, but with on . a 
It appears to me, that preci ſton is more applicable 
to things which ee be eeuc apart, 
but may be conceived to be one without the other, 
ſuch as, for example, alms and charity; and abſtrac- 
tion, more particularly to things which may indeed 
be conſidered apart, but which cannot be conceived 
to be one without the other, as body and fize, Thus 


the 


1 * 1 


the deſign of preciſion is to prevent a wandering 
from the ſubjett, removing, for that purpoſe, all 
that is foreign to it; and that of abſtraction, to ob- 
viate our entering into the utmoſt extent of it, con- 
lidering only one part, without any regard to the 
obe e 7: FHg7 5-4 | =o 
There is no ſcience more certain or more clear 


than that of geometry; it making very exact et 
1 


cifions : There are, however, certain metaphylical 
abſtractions blended with it, which make geometri- 
cians fall into errors equally with others; not indeed 
when ſize and quantity are in queſtion, but with re- 
ſpect to phy ſics. | | 
) Our ideas cannot be too proce: but it is ſome- 
times dangerous to have them too abſtrafted. The 
firſt is the ſurer way of arriving at the truth in 
ſcience, and our aim in affairs ; whereas, the ſecond 
often puts us farther from both, 
Precif.on is the gift of nature, receiving its birth 
with the mind; thoſe who are endowed with it are 
excellently qualified for converſation; we liſten to 


them with pleaſure, becauſe they liſten to us in re- 
turn: they underſtand what is ſaid to them equally _ 


as they make themſelves underſtood. Abſtraftion is 
the fruit of ſtudy, produced by profound applica- 
tion; thoſe who are familiar with it, talk of com- 
mon things ſometimes with too great refinement ; 
{imple and natural ſubjects are in their converſation 
very difficult to comprehend in the manner they 
Ipeak of, them... os | 
Preciſe ideas embelliſh common language, and 
make it in my 2 ſublime. Abſtrafted 10 
very tireſome, they ſeem to me to be of very little 
uſe, except in the ſchools, or in certain learned 
debates. 8 n 
We expreſs by preciſe ideas the moſt ſimple and 
| moſt ſenſible truths; but we cannot prove them 
otherwiſe than by ideas very abſtracted. 
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Fuſtneſs, Preciſſon. 
Fufineſs prevents our running into errors: preci- 
fon removes every thing that is uſeleſs. | 


The preciſinn of diſcourſe is a common mark of 
the juſtneſs of the mind, 


% 


Attachment, Paſſion, Devotion. 


Although the word attachment may ſometimes be 
uſed with reſpect to things bad in themſelves, it is 
however applied with more propriety when an 
honeſt or moderate paſſion is in queſtion than either 
of the two others. As for example, we are attached 
to our duty, to our friends, to our families, and to 
virtuous women whom we eſteem. That of paſſion 
is more applicable with reſpe& to things leſs ap- 
proved, or when they are carried to exceſs; thus 
men are ſaid to have a paſſion for gaming, for wo- 
men, &c. As to the word devotion, though I have 
ranked it here, as moſt agreeable to the other two 
{ubſtantives ; the idea it is ſuppoſed to convey, is 
beſt comprehended by the preterite of the verb 
devote; the ſubſtantive devotion being very rarely 
uſed in this ſenſe: by it then is ton an im · 

licit obedience, or a perfect diſpoſition to conform 
in every thing. Thus we ſay, a man is devoted to his 
prince, to his maſter, to his benefaQtor, to a lady 
who. has acquired an abſolute empire over him. 

Attachment is ſtrong ; paſſion is violent; devotion 
has no reſerve. | 

The firſt unites us to what we love; the ſecond 
to what we thirſtafter ; and the third makes us ſub- 
mit to the will of thoſe we are deſirous of ferving. 
The manners of the preſent age have baniſhed 
from the laws of friendihip all attachment contrary 
to intereſt, We dare not confeſs a paſſion for any 
thing through fear of cenſure, We often _— 

2 ö that 
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that thoſe perſons who devote therafelves to others, 
in eupettation of future advantage, are frequently - 
diſappointed. " | | | 

Lite would not be agreeable without ſome attack- 
ment. A paſſion for any one thing generally gives as 
much pain as pleaſure, It is difficult to pleaſe the 
great, without devoting ourſelves entirely to- their 
— | 


wy” 


* * 


In Love, Lover. 


It is ſufficient to regard with paſſionate affeQion, 
in order to be ſaid with propriety that we are in love; 
but we. muſt teſtify that affection, in order to be 
called a lover. - | cart 
We become in love with a woman whoſe beauty 
affets the heart; we become her lover by waiting on 


Variety of tender ſentiments crowd into the breaſt . 
of a man in love. Paſſionate airs appear with caution 
in the behaviour.of a lover. 55 

We are often very much in love, without daring 
to appear a lover. e frequently declare ourſelves 
a lover, without ever being in love, | ; 

It is always the paſſion that conſtitutes our being 
in love, of which the poſſeſſion of the object is the 
only end we propoſe. Reaſon and intereſt may form 
the lover, of whom an honeſt eſtabliſhment, or ſome 
partie advantage, is the chief aim or ten- 
ency. | 3 | 
It is very rare td be in love with two perſons at the 
ſame time; there is none that I ever heard of, except 
Phillis. of Siro, who was ſo much in love with two. 
men, that ſhe could not give the preference, or her 
company, to either one or the other: but it is not 
very rare to find a man at the ſame time the lover of 
many miſtreſſes, which he continues to be, fre- 
quently to.the very * of marriage. We may 15 | 


1 

be in love with one perſon, and the lover of another, 
I ſpeak of that caſe where intereſt engages us to the 
one, whilſt we figh in ſecret for her whom it is not 
convenient for us to marry. | | 
Alſſiduity finds e to favour the defi guns 

of a man in love. Riches give the lover a great ad- 
vantage over his rivals. whe 


9 


— 
— 


Abſent, Inattentive. 


Theſe two words equally expreſs want of atten- 
tion; but with this difference, that it is our own in- 
ward ideas occupying us fo fully, as to prevent our 
attention to any other thing that offers which ren- 
ders us abſent ; whereas *tis ſome freſh outward object 


attracting our attention, in ſuch a manner as to turn 


1t from what we at firſt gave it to, or from what we 
ought to gwe it to, that makes us inatientive. When 
theie faults are become habitual, they are very in- 
convenient in our commerce with the world. 
Mie are abſent, when we think not of any preſent 
objeR, or any thing that is faid tous, We axe inat- 
tentive, when we pay more regard to any other ob- 
jekt than to that which is propofed to us, or when 
we liſten to any. other converſation than to what 1s 
addreſſed to us. h 
Very ſtudious perſons, and thoſe who have great 
affairs upon their hands, or are endued with ſtrong 
paſſions, are more apt to be abſent than others; their 
internal ideas and deſigns quite engroſſing them. 
| Young people are the moſt apt to be inattentive; a 
mere nothing being ſufficient to ' amuſe and divert 
their attention. 1 
Our abſence of mind is owing to thoughtfulneſs; 
our inattention, to curioſity. 
I. he mind of an abſent man is never where he him- 
ſelf is; nothing round him makes the leaſt impreſ- 
ſion on him; he is often at Athens or Rome, in — 
| . | mi 
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midſt of London or Paris; and frequently muſes 
upon politics or geometry, while the converſation, 
perhaps, runs upon love or gallantry, The mind 
of an inattentive man is always preſent with Him; 
is caught by every thing he either ſees or hears; he 


quits his attenfion to one thing, in order that he 


may attend to another; liſtening to all that is ſaid, 
both on the right and left; he frequently under- 
ſtands not thoroughly, or comprehends but in part 
which makes him liable to take things ſometimes in 
a quite oppoſite ſenſe to what they are meant. 

The abſent man cares little for con verſation; the 
inattentive man loſes the fruit of it. When we are 


in company with the former, we had beſt give our- 


ſelves up to ſilent meditation; when with the latter, 
we had better wait for their attention till every 
other object is out of their way. 

A new paſſion, if ſtrong, feldom fails to render 
us abſent. We can fearce help being inattentive when 
liſtening to a tireſome ſtory, or when we hear on 
the other fide ſomething more intereſting. 


as. 


* 3 


» 


To Conduct, Guide, Lead. | 
- The firſt two of theſe words ſuppole a ſuperiority 
of light, which the laſt does not; but, on the other 
hand, the laſt carries in its idea à degree of credit 
and aſcendancy, entirely foreign to the other two. 

We conduct and guide thoſe who know not the 
way; we lead thoſe who cannot or care not to go by 
themſelves, | „ : 

In the literal ſenſe it is, properly ſpeaking, the 
head that condudts ; © IS that 1 * the 
hand that leads. 6 l 

We conduct an affair. We guide a traveller. We 
lead an infant. | a | Son 
2 er underſtanding to condu in buſi neſs. 
Politenels ſhould be our guide in all proceedings. 
Taſte ſhould {ad the way in pleaſures, 
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We are conducted Rep by ſtep, that we may do 
exactly what is neceſſary. We are guided in roads, 

to prevent our loſing the way, We are leu to the 
knowledge of people, in order to procure their ac- 
quaintance. | x ha 

Wiſe men do not conduf themſelves by the light 
of others ſo much as by their own. An attentive 
peruſal of the goſpel is ſufficient to guide us. in the 
way of ſalvation, It is great weakneſs to ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be led in all our actions by the will of ano- 
ther; ſenſible perſons will indeed confult a friend 
1n matters of doubt, but they make their determina- 
tions themſelves. 


- - . =» emma, W , 
ad 


Entire, Complete. | 

A thing is entire when it is neither mutilated, 
broken, or divided, but when all its parts are to- 
gether as they ought to be, It is co; , When it 
wants nothing, but has every thing that is neceſſary. 

The firſt of theſe words relates more to that to- 
tality of parts which conſtitutes the whole of a 
thing; the ſecond more to that totality which con- 
tributes to its accidental perfection. 
Small families m ny ares occupy entire houſes; 


but in London they have ly complete apart- 
ments. 0 


i 


2 


— 


COD 


| Scandalous. | 
Both theſe words expreſs the effect of thoſe ac- 
tions that hurt the reputation of thoſe who commit 
them; with this difference, that a diſgraceful action 
is an obſtacle to glory, loſes the eſteem, and draws 
on us the contempt of the honeſt ; whereas a _ 
dalous action is a eful blot in our life, deſtroys 
our honour, and draws on us the hatred of ne 
* 5 


1 * 1 


He who has the folly or the misfortune to do any 
thing diſgraceful, ſhould be very careful not to give 
bimſel any unbecoming airs. When we have been 


guilty of an 3 Apoienr the beſt thing we can 
do is, to hide ourl 


lves entirely from the eyes of 
the world, TRL: 2 


Nothing is more diſgraceful tomen, than meanneſs 
of ſpirit; nor any thing more ſo to women, than gal- 
lantry carried to exceſs. Nothing is more ſcanda- 
lous to all forts of people, than to be puniſhed ac- 
cording to the ſentence of public juſtice, 


9 mat _ — 


Referved, Modeſt. — 

The advantage of theſe two qualities is confined 
to the perſon who poſſeſſes them; they contribute to 
his perfection, which are nothing to others but an 
objelt of ſpeculation, which merits their a 
tion, but is ſometimes. injurious to their ſatisfac- 
tion, * | 

We are reſerved in our words and aftions. Taking 
too great a liberty is the fault in oppoſition ; when 
that liberty is carried to exceſs, and we are in no 
reſpect reſerved, it becomes impudence. We are 
modeſt in our deſires, in our geſtures, and in our 
dreſs. There are three kinds of modeſty, thoſe of 


the heart, the mind, and the body; but their oppo- 
lite vices are not all expreſſed by the word immo- 
rds the 


deſty, COT ＋ which 
body, proceeding from the indeceney of geſtures 
and da. That vanity which we n giv- 
ing ourſelves bold and unbecoming airs is the vice 
in oppoſition to modeſty of mind: that which is con- 
trary to modeſtly of heart is immoderate ambition, 
which makes us covet all that comes in our way, and 
all that we can A 


* 


ſlibly attain. $58 


Refſervedneſs is at all times; but it is abſo- 
lutely in public, and in company with our 
8 6 ſuperiors; 
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ſuperiors; any liberty they may ſeem to wink at 


giving ſome degree of offence: for they reſerve to 
themſelves a certain title to reſpect, the failure of 
which they conſider as an unpardonable fault. Mo- 
deſiy is an ornament to perſons who have ſome pre- 
tence for carrying their head higher than others, 
and thoſe who are poſſeſſed of ſome known and diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit; but to all other perſons it is an in- 
diſpenſable virtue, and a quality, without which 
they cannot appear becoming, or avoid ridicule. 


* 


Aſhamed, Baſhful. 

It is reproach of conſcience that makes us aſham- 
ed ; but the ſentiments of modeſty that make us 
Zaſtful. Both one and the other throw a colour 
into the face, but when we are aſhamed, we redden ; 
when baſhful, we bluſh, oh 4 
Wie need never boaſt or be aſhamed of our birth, 
which is a mark only of pride; but it is praiſe-wor- 
thy in all ranks of people, both high and low, to be 
aſhamed of their faults. Although baſhfulne/5 is a 
virtue, there are nevertheleſs occaſions when it 
would paſs for weakneſs and timidity, 


» — 


To Finiſh, Ceaſe, Leave off. 
Me finiſh, by putting the laſt hand to a work. 
We ceaſe, in quitting it entirely, We leave of, in 
diſcontinuing, | 

To finiſh a diſcourſe properly, we ſhould do it, juſt 
before it begins to grow tireſome. We- ought to 
ceaſe from our purſuits, as ſoon as we diſcover them 
to be uſeleſs, We ſhould not leave off work but to 
refreſh ourſelves, that we may begin again with freſh 
ſpirits, and more vigour, MM 

Man is born to trouble; he has no ſooner finiſhed 
f one 
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one affair, than another ſucceeds ; he may indeed 
ſeek repoſe and tranquillity, but Providence will 
not permit him in this life to on from lahour ; and 
if want of ſpirits or fatigue induces him ſometimes 
to leave off his work, it is not for any length of time; 
he is preſently obliged to return to his taſk and con- 
tinue his employ, | 

That is certainly a good maxim which fays, we 
ſhould not begin a thing which we cannot fonſh; 
but that in my opinion is. much better, which for- 
bids our ceaſing from one work, in order to begin 
another; without neceſſity obliges us. When our 
mind is employed, it is neceſſary ſometimes to leave 


off ; not at that time when the imagination, full of 


fire, finds itfelf beſt capable of its taſk; but only at 
the firſt inſtant we perceive it flag; it being wfong 
either to ſtop it in its career, or attempt to drive it 
when it ſtops. ' 1 0 

Perſons who never finiſh their ſtories,” ceaſe talk - 
ing, or leave off, are as little fit for converſation as 
thoſe who never ſpeak a word. <p | 


* 
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To Invent, Find out. 


We invent new things by the force of imagina- 


tion. We find out things that are hidden or un- 
known by examination and ſtudy, The one de- 
notes the fruitfulneſs of the mind ; the other the 
penetration. | KA 

It is the principle of mechanics to invent tools 
and machines; of phyſics, to find out cauſes and 
effects. | | 
The ventilator was invented by Dr, Hales, Har- 
vey found out the circulation of the blood, 
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WIE Joy, Gaiety. . 
Joey is in the heart; gaiety in the manners. The 
one conſiſts in the ſweet {ſentiments of the ſoul; the 
other, in the agreeable ſituation of the mind. 

It ſometimes happens that the poſſeſſion of a good, 
from which we expected a great deal of joy, gives 
us a great deal of uneaſineſs. It is often owing to 
a turn of imagination only, that the bittereſt tears 
are ſucceeded by the greateſt gazety. 


— 


„ 


| Project, Defegn. 

A projef is a plan or an arrangement of means, in 

order to execute a defign. The defign is what we 
w Pr Kiel, th 118050 ki 
e commonly ſay of projecis, that they are fine ; 

of defigns, that hey wi 92 397 
The beauty of projects depend upon their order 
and magnificence. The grandeur of defegns riſes 
from the advantage and glory they may procure, 
We ſhould not ſuffer ourſelves to be dazzled with 
the beauty of the one, or the grandeur of the other; 
for practice does not often agree with ſpeculation ; 
the admirable order of a ſyſtem, and the advan- 
tageous idea which we form from it, do not always 
prevent projects from running aground, or put deſigns 

out of the poſſibility of failing. : 

The experience of all ages teaches us, that heads 
fruitful in great defigns, and excellent projects, are 
frequently A ra | | 

The word project is taken alſo for the thing we 
even propoſe to execute, as well as that of defign. 
But though theſe words, conſidered in that ſenſe, 
are more nearly ſynonymous, we ſhall nevertheleſs 
find a difference very conſpicuous to thoſe who have 
any delicacy of taſte, The following is ſuch as I 
am able to diſcover, | | 


It 
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It appears to me, that foo relafes to ſomething 
more diſtant ; deſign, to ſomething more near. We 
make projects, for the time to come; we form deſigut, 
for the time preſent. The firſt is more vague; the 
other more determined. 7 et 
The project of an avaritious man is to enrich him- 
ſelf; his deſign is to amaſs money, | 
A good miniſter of ſtate has no other proje& than 
the glory of his prince, and the happineſs of the 
ſubject. A good general ſtudies as much to conceal 
his own. defegns, as to diſcover thoſe of his enemy, 
The union of all the ſtates of Europe into one 
ſingle republic for general government, and the diſ- 


cuſſion of their particular intereſts, without chang- 


ing the interior government peculiar. to each» of 
them, was a noble project of Henry the IVth of 
France; but perhaps more difficult to execute than 


the defign of univerſal monarchy, in which Spain 


was at that time buſied. 


1 
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To Oblige, Engage. als 
Io oblize implies rather ſomething of force; to 
engage, rather 
ceſſity oblige us; promiſes and good 
gage us. | | 
Convenience often obliges thoſe who are abroad in 
the world, to do things they very much diſlike. 
Complaiſance engages thoſe, who are not very choice 
in their company, ſometimes to enter upon bad 
actions. | 


Aljo, Likewi/e. 
Alſo relates more to number and quantity, its pro- 


per office is to add and to augment. 
Love is not only liberal, but alſo prodigal. 
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thing agreeable. Duty and ne- 


Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe is uſed with moſt propriety when it re- 


lates to fimilitude or compariſon; its particular of. 
8 is to denote the conformity and equality of 
When the = is ſick, the mind is ſo likewiſe. 


- 


Politeneſs is not only to be met with in London, but 
likewiſe in country places. 


— : > —_—— —- 
1 


We are upright, when we are neither crooked or 
ſtooping. e are up, when upon our feet. 

A graceful air requires us to be upright, Reſpect 
makes us ſometimes hold ourſelves up. 


2 — F 
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| Flags, Colours. 
By the word flags, we underſtand enſigns hoiſted 


upon the top of towers, caſtles, or churches. The 
word colours implies the jack, enſign, and pendant 
of a ſhip, or the ſtandard of a regiment. 

The arms of England are generally painted upon 

ags; the union upon colours. 

The firſt, for the moſt part, is uſed in the ſingu- 

lar number; the ſecond never. We ſay the flag of a 
fort; the colours of a regiment. Engliſh flags, ex- 
cept thoſe on which the arms of the country are 
painted, are commonly of one colour, ſuch as white, 
— &c. but colours are of many. 
Flags are hung out on days of public rejoicing; 
and frequently hoiſted as ſignals. Great reſpect is 
uſually paid to the colours of a regiment, as military 
honour ſeems there to be chiefly centered. 


Fine, 
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To conceive things are fine, we need only ſuffici- 
ent comprehenſion; but it requires taſte to conceive 
that which is delicate. The firſt is within the reach 
of many perſons; the ſecond, but of few. | 

A fine diſcourſe is ſometimes uſefully repeated to 
thoſe who do not at firſt comprehend it: but he 
who perceives not .the-delicate, at firſt glance, will 
never perceive it. We may ſeek the one; but muſt 
catch the other, (en "AT. 

The word fine is of more extenſive uſe ; we apply 
it equally with reſpect to the ſtrokes of ill-will as to 
thoſe of good. The application of the word delicate 
is more rare j it agrees not with any thing malicious, 
but is uſed with moſt propriety with reſpet to things 
in themſelves flattering, Thus we ſay a fine ſatire; 
a delicate encomium,  - = 
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Steadingſe, Conſtancy, Reſolution. 


Steadineſs prevents our varying, and fupports the 


| heart againſt levity and curiolity, which diverſity of 
objects may produce: it riſes from preference, and 
juſtifies choice. Conftancy prevents our changing, 
and furniſhes the heart with refources againſt being 
diſguſted or tired with the ſame objett: it reſults 
from-perleverance, and gives a luſtre to attachment, 
Reſolution prevents our giving way, and endues the 
heart with ſtrength to reſiſt the attacks it meets with: 
it ſprings from reſiſtance, and throws a brightneſs 
upon victory. 3 nds | 
Rakes pride themſelves more in being fickle, than 
in the /teadineſs of their engagements, If the affec- 
tions of the ladies do not aſt for ever, it is lefs ow- 
ing to a want of conſtancy to the perſons they Tove, 
than to a want of re/olutzon, in the object of their af- 
fections. N 1 
| 0 


1 


To Conceal, Diſſemble, Diſs ui/e. 

We conceal, by a profound ſecret, that which we 
would not have known, We diffemble, by reſerve, 
that which we would not have appear. We diſguiſt, 
by contrary appearances, that which we — not 
lay open to the penetration of others. | 

It requires care and attention to conceal; art and 
3 to diſſemble; labour and cunning, to di/- 

uiſe. | n 
oh, who would conceal, throws as it were a veil 
over himſelf, that he may not betray himſelf through 
indiſcretion, He who would diffemble, throws a 
veil over the eyes of others, that what he does or 
ſays may not fall within the reach of their know- 
ledge. He who would di 8 never opens him- 
ſelf any otherwiſe than to oh | 

Were we to enter into affairs of intereſt or policy 
we ſhould always conceat our defigns, often difſembte, 
and ſometimes diſguiſe them: with reſpett to matters 
which concern the heart, we ſhould be more frank. 

It is ſufficient to conceal from thoſe who cannot ſee 
Without ſome additional light; we muſt difſemble with 
thoſe who can ſee without any ſuch acceſlary bright- 
nels ; but it is neceſſary to digte thoroughly from 
thoſe, who not content to pierce through the dark- 
neſs that oppoſes, examine into that light with which 
we would dazzle them. x 
When we have no reſolution to correct our faults, 
we ſhould at leaſt have wiſdom to conceal them. 
That maxim of Louis the XIth of France, which 
ſays, in order to know how to reign, we ſhould 
know how to difſemble, is very juſt ; even with reſ- 

to domeſtic government, When the neceſſity 

of circumſtances, and the nature of affairs require 
us to diſguiſe, it is political; but when urged to it, 
through an inclination to cheat or ſhuffle, it is 
„ 6 Egan Vo chege oe Ae 4 
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To Adjuſt, Reconcile. | 

To adjuſt ſuppoſes ſome difpute or diſagreement, 
To reconcile fuppoles only ſome diſtance or diffe- 
rents? N | | 
We adjuſt matters; we recontile minds, 2 
It ſeems impoſſible to adjuſt the liberties of the 
Gallic church with the pretenſions of the court of 
Rome ; ſooner or later one muſt neceſſarily deftroy 
the other ; for it will always be difficult to reconcile 


the maxims of their parliaments with the opinions 


of the conſiſtory. | | 
We uſe the word adjuſt, with reſpect to opinions 


which oppoſe one another; and that of reconcile, 


with reſpect to paſſages that ſeem to contradif each 
other, | 


Want of juſtneſs in the mind, is what ene 0 


revents ſchoolmen from adjuſting their diſputes. 
. knowledge of the ig : 


all the different circumſtances wherein they may be 


uſed, would go a great way towards reconciling au- 


thors. 


— 


To Bring, Fetch. 


To bring implies conveying a thing ourſelves 
from one place to another, in oppoſition to the verb 
ſend, To fetch implies going to a place, in order 
to bring. | 


— 


' 


He who fetches a thing is always ſuppoſed to bring = 


it ; but he who brings it is not always 3 to 
fetch it. Thus we cannot feick without bringing 3. 
but we may bring without fetching. 


If we ſend for a warkman in any branch of bu- 
ſineſs in order to make or repair, he naturally brings- 
his tools with him: ſhould he leave any behind 
through forgetfulneſs, he is obliged to go back and 


Ta 


fetch em, | 
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To Swallow, Gulp. 


In the literal ſenſe, theſe words are more nearly 
ſynonymous than in the figurative; yet even in that 
they will admit of ſome diſtinction. We gulp in 
order to ſwallow. This however is not the only dif- 
ference. By ſwallowing we underſtand taking down 
the throat ſimply ; by gulping we mean ſucking down 
eagerly, or without intermiſſion, | 

With reſpe& to cating, fwallowing carries in its 
idea the act of chewing; gulping does not. 
The glutton will gulp 7 a greater quantity of 
food in five minutes, than a moderate eater would 
ſwallow in half an hour. 
In the figurative ſenſe, gulþing rather implies a 
difficulty of ſwallowing, 
We are all too 0 to ſwallow flattery; and as ful - 
ſome as it may poſſibly be, there are ſome vain per- 


{ons that will make a ſhift to gulp it down. 


th 


Detraction, Defamation. 


Injuring the reputation is the general idea of theſe 
two words; but that of det raction implies the taking 
off from a man's good name; defamation the giving 
him a bad one. Were we to be ſilent, when aſked 
the character of a worthy man, it would be detrac- 
tion. Were we to vilify him, by declaring him 
guilty of infamous practices, it would be defama- 
tion. 1 | 
Defamation is puniſhable by human laws ; detrac- 
tion is not. 

' The one is an open and ſcurrilous way of injur- 
ing the reputation; the other a cloſe and demure 
one, ö 

There are thoſe accuſtomed to detract ion who would 

fly the thoughts of defamation, little imagining that 


both 
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both are equally bad, being two different means, only, 
working to the ſame end. | 


— 
1 — 


Meagre, Lean. 


In that ſenſe in which theſe two words are reputed 


e 


ſynonymous, meagre ſignifies want of fleſh; lan, 


. yo 8 3 He 2 
Meagrene/s iu es a walte of body, owing either 
to a bal — or a ſcarcity of food. Z 
ſuppoſes no want of fleſh, being oppoled only to 
corpulency or fatnels. | 

A man may be lean, yet not meagre. Fs 

The lan are uſually ſtrong: the meagre com- 
monly weak. 

The firſt is generally a mark of beggary ; the 
ſecond frequently denotes the perſon accuſtomed to 
labour, 0 | | 

Activity attends the lean ; indolence the meagre. 
Many perſons, if poſſible, would chooſe to be lean; 
but none would care to be meagre. 


Sailor, Seaman, Mariner. 


Theſe words denote perſons who live by the ſea, 
or practiſe navigation; but ſailor, in my opinion, is 
uſed with moſt propriety, with reſpect to the common 
men, or, in the ſea-phrale, thoſe before the maſt. 
Seaman agrees beſt with regard to the ſuperior claſs 
of the ſhip's company, ſuch as the — boat- 
ſwain, gunner, &c. Mariner relates more to thoſe 


— - 


rally their own maſters; as fiſhermen, 

Sailors are 1gnorant of navigation, and are they 
who work the veſſel by the direction of others; ſea- 
men are ſuppoſed to underſtand it, and are they Who 
generally direct it: mariners are ſuppoſed to have no 


who gain their livelihood at ſea, but who are gene- 


greater 


anneſs 
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greater knowledge of the art, than ſuch as is ſuf. 
cient to ſerve their purpole ; working their veſlels 
themſelves. | 
Both ſailors and ſeamen take long voyages; where- 
as mareners do little elſe than coaſt. _ - | 
We ſay an able ſailor; an expert ſcaman; a bold 
R 
e gr a ips the r ſailors undergo, one 
would imagine ſhould be Tuckelent to rg them 
to their country, It is not every captain of a ſhip 
that is a good ſeaman. Mariners earn their bread 
very hard; they not only being obliged to work 
more than other men, but are in daily danger of 
their lives. l 
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5 Grot, Grotto. 1480 
Though theſe words are evidently one and the 


fame, grot being no more than an abbreviation of 
2 yet cuſtom has made them expreſſive of dif- 
crent ideas. 8 ele 
Grerot then ſeems to denote ſomething more natu- 
ral; grotto ſomething more artiſicial. 
The firſt is, in elleck, the work of nature; the 
ſecond the work of art. | 
The one implies a cool cave appropriated to plea- 
ſure, ſtony, rough, irregular, and overgrown with 
moſs; the other a pleaſurable cave or room orna- 
mented with ſhell- work. 

We ſay a pretty got: a beautiful grotto. It is as 
much out of the power of the moſt ingenious artiſt 
to make a grottoany thing equal to a grot, as it is for 
'art to rival nature, 


ä 


— — 


The ſenſe in which theſe words are eſteemed ſy- 
nonymous, is that of the retired dwelling of ſome 
religious perſon, be 

1 ave 


CF 


Cave is a habitation under ground, made either 
by art or nature. Cell is ſome little dwelling raiſed 
above ground, g | 

We dig a cave, | We build a cell. | 

Hermits, or ſuch perſons as chuſe to ſeclude them- 
ſelves from the world, bury themſelves in caves they 
may chance to meet with, or wear out their lives in 
cells, remote from public view." of 
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Broad, Wide. 


By broad is underſtood extended each way; as 
broad - cloth; a broad: brimmed hat. By wide is 


meant broad, to a certain degree; as three inches - 


wide; four feet wide. . 
Broad ſeems to be confined to things of leſs ex- 
tent; wide to thoſe of greater. Thus we ſay a broad 
bean, a broad face, 13 back, a broad apron, a 
broad table-cloth, but a wide room, a wide ditch, a 
wide field, the wide ocean. 


. 


—— 


Bleſing, Benediction. 
Benediction appears to me to be limited to the de- 
cretory pronunciation of happineſs. Blefing is a 
more general expreſſion, intimating the various 
means of happineſs. | 9 5 
Religious men find as much comfort in the bene- 
diction of the church, as others experience in the 
bleſſings of life, 
| Bleſſing ſeems to intimate Divine favour ; benedic- 
tion, that which is human. | 
| y ſay the blefſing of Cod; the benediftion of the 
prieſt, | 


Heaven ſhowers down its bleffings upon the virtu- | 
ous, The benediction of a good man is a very de- 


ſirable thing. 
1 Ambaſſador, 
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' Ambaſſador, Reſident. 
The general idea of theſe words is that of a mi- 
niſter, repreſenting the perſon of his ſovereign, ſent 
from one court to another; but ambaſſador is ſupe- 
rior to that of reſ dent. 
The firſt are generally men of great rank; the 
ſecond of leſs. , 3 | 2 ee | 
Ambaſſadors are not ſu ed to ſtay long at the 
court 2 which they are au, their office . to 
tranſact ſome ſtate-affairs between the two powers. 
Reſidents are ſuppoſed to reſide for ſome conſider- 
able time, as a teſtimony of the good harmony be- 
tween the two ſtates, BY 8 Gf, 
The Earl of Northampton was ſent from London, 
ambaſſador to Venice, in the year 1764, during thc 
time that Mr. Murray was there as veſident. | 


* 


Dregs, Sediment. 
Dregs are groſs; a ſediment is fine. 
After the dregs are taken away, there will fre- 
quently remain N N 
We ſay the dregs of wine, the dregs of melted 
tallow; but the fediment of water, the ſediment of 
urine, OT 


ꝶ— 


; Lofty, H. 191. 


Lofty ſeems to carry with it an idea of magnifi- 
cence, which high does not. Thus we ſay a lofty 
room, the lofty cedar; but a high houſe, a high 
tree. | 

With reſpect to other things tis the ſame. Thus 
it is in the power only of a ſevere fit of ſickneſs or 
a heavy ſtroke of adverſity to lower the high __ 


A 
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of the great, and the lofty imaginations of the 


proud. N 


*- 
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Betwnxt, Sear TS | 
If any two words in the Engliſh language may be 


ſaid to carry the ſame meaning, theſe, in ſome re- 


ſpeft, may. As a ſtudied delicacy here is not imme- 
Gatel eſſential, cuſtom has made no other diſtinc- 


tion than that of uſing the word between, on every oc- 


caſion, as being ſofter on the tongue, and almoſt 
baniſhing the ule of the word bet᷑uixt, as being much 
harſher : but as I deviate from the common opinion, 
and think there is not a word T9 trivial, but the choice 
of it, on particular occaſions, may be neceſſary, I 


hope I may not be condemned as too nice, with re- | 


ſpe to the words before us. 


Betwixt then appears to me to be uſed with moſt 


propriety, when that which is in the middle is, as it 
were, embraced by the other two; between, when 
that which is-in the middle is at a diſtance from the 
other two. Thus, to ſpeak properly, with reſpeCt 
to a houſe ſtanding in. a row, we ſhould uſe the 
word betwixt ; as, for example, the houſe I dwell in 
ſtands betwixt two high al 

a tree ſtanding in a line with others, we ſhould uſe 
the word between; as for inſtance, the oak-tree I 
mentioned ſtands between two elms, . 


. m 
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| Middle, Midſe. 
A thing is in the middle, when it ſtands at an equal 
diſtance from the two extremes; it is in the mid ſt, 

when, it ſtands in the center of a great many. 
Thys we ſay in the middle of a pond; in the 1id/t 

of a crowd. | bj: 02/40 vas - a4 
There cannot be a more tormenting ſituation than 
to hang in the middle between hope and fear. Pro- 
| K | vidence 


es: but, with reſpeft to 
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vidence ſometimes has taken a man out from the 
midſt of his misfortunes, when he has ſeen no viſible 


way of elcaping. 


| Marſhy, Boggy. 

Marſiy lands are thoſe that lie low, and are wa- 
try ; boggy lands are thoſe where there are many 
quagmires. | | 
In walking over the firſt, we ſink not deeper than 
our ankles, ' In paſſing over the ſecond we may en- 
tirely be loſt, 

Marſhy lands frequently produce fine meadows; 
Boggy lands are wholly uſeleſs. 


3 Rough, Rugged. 
Roughneſs is a ſmall degree of ruggedneſs ; rugged- 
neſs a great degree of roughneſs. _ (79 
Smooth is the reverſe of rough; level, the reverſe 
of rugged. | | 
We lay a rough hand; a rugged road. 


— 


N Ray, Beam. 

A beam ſeems to me to be more powerful than a 
ray, caſting a greater degree of light and heat. 

We ſay rays of light; beams of the ſun; by the 
firſt of which expreſſions we mean that thoſe are 
rays, which ſhine early in the morning; by the ſe- 
cond, that thoſe are beams, which gleam at noon. 
We frequently apply the epithet cheerful to the 
word ray; that of ſcorching to the word beam. 
The rays of the ſun being ſeparated by a priſm is 
the origin of colours. The — of the ſun col - 
lected into one point, by means of. a convex lens, 
will ſet fire to any thing they touch. 


_— 


Clergy Many 
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Clergyman, Par/on, Ea 

There are three ranks of clergymen below that of 
a dignitary, Viz. parſon, vicar, and curate.” Parſon 
is the firſt, meaning a rector, or he who receives the 
great tithes of a benefice, By the word parſon then 
is implied one of a particular claſs of clergy ; where- 
as by the word clergyman is underſtood any perſon + 
ordained to ſerve at the altar. 

Parſonsare always prieſts ; many clergymen, are only ' 
deacons. 5 2 | 

Every biſhop, dean, &c. is a clergyman, though 
not always a perſon. . 

As the general and indiſcriminate uſe of theſe 
two words has rendered 1t neceflary, I have pointed 
out the diſtinction that ſhould be made between 
them; but am of opinion, as cuſtom has thrown into 
the word parſon an idea of contempt, it would be 
better not to uſe it at all; but when we have occa- i | 
ſion to point out one of that claſs of clergymen who | 
enjoy the great tythes of a living, to ſubſtitute in its 15 
room that of rector. | | 


— — — — — 
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| Suffocated, Smothered, Choaked. 


Death, brought on by a floppage of breath, is the 
eneral idea of theſe three words; but that of f- 
ocated implies an extinction of life, occaſioned by 

being in a place where we cannot breathe ; that of 

ſmothered, by being in a place where we are not ſuf 
fered to breathe ; that. of choaked, by having the 
wind- pipe cloſed. 8 | 

Thus men are frequently /ufocated by ſmoke, and 
for want of air. Perſons raving mad, when incu- 
rable, are ſometimes ſmothered between two feathers 
bed, Moalefators, when hanged, are choaked. | 

It has happened that travellers, by falling into 
bogs, have been ſometimes ſuffocated before aſſiſtance 
could be had. 2 are frequently ſmothered 
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in bed, through the careleſſneſs of nurſes. Perſons 
are often by eating too greedily, 

The words fmother and choak are often uſed in a 
figurative ſenſe ;. the word ſufocate, never. 
Wie fmother a flame. We choak a paſſage. 
It is an act of charity to /mother the ailings of 
another. When intereſt is predominant, it is ſure 
to choał up all the avenues to the heart, which would 
otherwiſe be open to the cries of diſtreſs, 


OY 


3 Rule, Order. 

Rule reſpects properly thoſe things that ought to 
be done; order, the manner in which they ſhould 
be done, In the idea of the firſt, there ſeems to be 
ſomething ariſing more from natural right; in the 
idea of the ſecond, * ſomething reſulting more from 
politive right. | 

Equity and charity ought to be the two grand rules 
of our conduct: they may even deviate from all 
kind of order. | 

We ſubmit to rule. We conform to order. Al- 
though the firſt is much more indiſpenſible, it is yet 
much more broke through ; the particularity of order 
eee a greater impreſſion on us than the advan- 


tage 


6—— — 
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Regular, Methodical. 

We are regular in our conduft, We are metho- 
dical, with reſpett to our affairs. 8 2 

A regular man is careful of his reputation; he 
runs into no exceſs. A net hodical man takes care of 
his time; he gives no way to diſſipation. 
With reſpett to expences, we are regular in rela- 
tion to the bounds we ſet to them; methodical, with 
regard to the manner of them, 

; n . Regular 
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Regular perſons are always admired ; methodical 
perſons are frequently laughed at. Ie A 


| | To be Sorry for, Regret. | 
We are ſorry for the misfortunes of another; we 
regret his abſence. The one is the effect of pity; 

the other of attachment. FAY e ett 


Grief occaſions our ſorrow: repentance excites 


our regrets 5 f 
A court favourite in proſperity is. the object of 


envy; but when he falls into diſgrace no one is ſorry 
for him, Thoſe princes who are moſt commended 
during their life, are not always moſt regretted after 


their death, | 4 4 | | 
The expreſſion, /orry for, when uſed with reſpe& 


to ourſelves, in ſome meaſure. changes its ſignifica- 


tion, Retaining the common and. general, idea of 
ſenſibility, it ceales to expreſs that particular mo- 
tive of pity, that makes us ſympathiſe inwardly for 
the diſtreſſes of others; and, in its room, marks only 
a certain uneaſineſs which diſcovers itſelf outwardly, 
When we are ſorry for the misfortunes of others, 
we are often inwardly touched, and perhaps no out- 
ward ſign of it ſhall appear: when we are forry for 


our own, we ſhew it outwardly, in order to draw the 


compaſſion of others. This expreſſion is ſometimes 
uſed in another ſenſe beſides that mentioned; inſtead 
of motives of pity it denotes motives of repentance : 
| 4 this ſenſe we ſay he is ſorry for the ſteps he has 

en. 75 | 

As much taken up as we may be with ourſelves, 
there are certain moments when we are ſorry for the 
diſtreſſes of others. However philoſophicab we may 
pretend to be, it is extremely difficult to ſuffer a long 
time together, without ſhewing ſome ſigns of ſorrows 


Mercenary people are /orry for every ſtep they take 


that does not turn out to gn We often ſeem 


7 
* - | 
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to regret the abſent, in order to affront the perſon 
preſent. a 

A hard heart is ſorry for no one. An inſenſible 
man is never ſorry or any thing that happens to him. 
A miſerly perſon regrets every morſel he eats, 

We ſhould never be ſorry for a man, who ſuffers 
deſervedly; for ourſelves, when we can procure any 
kind of comfort ; nor for any trouble we take, when 
prudence enjoins it. We ſhould not regret the de- 
parture of a friend, when his abſence vill turn out 
to his advantage, 


Rivulet, Brook, Stream. 


_ Rivulets and brooks are certain ſpecies of ſtreams, 
which are running waters; with this difference, that 
a rivulet runs between banks; whereas a brook winds 
its way through the meadows, or by a hedge fide. 

A rTivulet is a much larger ſtream than a brook, 

Fiſh are found in rivulets, but never in what we 
properly call brooks, there not being ſufficient depth _ 
of water, 

We ſay the rapid ſtream ; the clear rivulet; the 
gurgling brook. | 7 | 

eavy rains will ſwell a ſtream in ſuch a manner 

as to overflow the neighbouring grounds. Poets are 
very luxurious in their deſcription of rivulets and 


brooks. 
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| Stream, Current. 

A ſtream iſſues from a head, and moves forward 
with a continuity of parts. A current is a certain 
progreſſive motion of ſome fluid body. Theſe words, 
in the literal ſenſe, are applied to water, Thus we 
| ay, the ſtream of a river; the current of a ſea. 

Streams are frequently rapid; currents are ſel - 
dom fo, L 
; n 
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In the figurative ſenſe, . theſe words convey. the 
ſame ideas. Thus we ſay, a ſtream of light; a.cur- 
rent of air. road 


" a 
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To Swear, Make oath of. 


Cuſtom has made the word ſwear to ſignify the 
profane and illegal uſe of the ſacred name in com- 
mon converſation ; whereas, by the phraſe make oath 
of, is underſtood the divine name uſed ſolemnly on 
102 occaſions, in confirmation of the truth 
In courts of judicature we are required to make 
oath of every thing we have to ſay. He who /wears 
upon every occaſion gives us to underſtand, that his 
bare word is not to be credited, | 


»„ "IE * ol . 1 
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Pleaſing, Agreeable. | 

It is the air and behaviour that render pleaſing ; 
good ſenſe and good humour that render agreeable. 

We love the company of a pleafing man, ufe 
he charms, We covet the company of an agreeable 
man, becauſe he diverts. "ve 

Well-bred perſons are always pleaſing. Merry 
perſons are commonly agreeable. n 

How difficult is it to avoid being attached to one 
of a pleaſing addreſs and agreeable converſation ! 

It appears to me that it is more the behaviour than 
the air that makes the men pleafing; and that it is 
rather the air than the behaviour, that makes the 


women ſo. It ſeems to me alſo, that it is rather 


gore ſenſe and a livelineſs ia converſation that con- 
itutes agreeablenefs in the men; and that it is an 
even temper and a,metry diſpolition that eſtabliſhes 

that quality in the women. | | 
When theſe words are uſed otherwiſe than to de- 
note perſonal qualities, that of pleaſing, properly 
ſpeaking, implies. A flatters the fenſe, 
4 or 
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or ſelf. love; that of agreeable, ſomething. which 
agrees with the taſte and the mind, — a, 
It is pleaſ ng to have always deſirable objects before 
us. Nothing is more agreeable to a joyous man than 
good company. | 
It is ſometimes dangerous to approach that which 
is plea ng to the fight ; and it may happen, that what 
is very agreeable, may be very e 


— 


* * 
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_ Graces, Charms. 


Graces reſult from natural politeneſs, accompanied 
with a noble freedom; it is a varniſh that appears 
in our converſation, our actions and our carriage, 
making us gue in every thing we do, Charms rite 
from-an afſemblage of fine touches animated by 
go0d-humour and good ſenſe, and are ſometimes far 
ſuperior to what is perfectly agreeable. 

The body feems to be more ſuſceptible of grates ; 
the mind of charms. We ſay of a lady that ſne 
walks, dances, and ſings with grace; and that her 
converſation is full of charms. | 

What can a man deſire more in a lady than an 
outward union of graces and charms, and an inward 
compoſition of ſolidity in her diſpoſition, and deli- 
cacy in her ſentiments. ? ; 


K. Ready, Eaſy. 

Both the one and the other of theſe words denote 
that which is done without difficulty; but the firſt 
excludes difficulty which ariſes. from obſtacles and 
oppoſitions; the ſecond, that which ſprings from 
the very nature of the thing. Thus we ſay a ready 
entrance, when no one ſtops the paſſage; an eaſy 
entrance, when the paſlage 1s large and commo- 


dious, For the fame realon, we ſay of a woman, 
73s | 271 without 
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without reſerve, that ſhe is ready of acceſs: and of a 


ſhoe that does not pinch, that it is eaſy, 

It appears to me beſt to uſe the word readyyin 

naming the action; and that of ea/y, in expreſing 

the event of that action. Thus, ſpeaking ol a com- 

modious harbour, I ſhould ſay we have there a ready 

landing; and that it is ea to land ther-. 
Of theſe two adjecti ves there are formed two ad- 


verbs eaſi ly and readily; which, beſides the diffe- 


rence of 1deas, remarked in their . originals, have 
one peculiar to themſelves, which I ſhould not here 
omit taking notice of. In ſpeaking then of a ſen- 
ſible perſon, I ſhould rather ſay he comprehends 
eaſily, and 2 readily, than that he compre- 
hends readily, and pardons eafily, This choice of 


words, I muſt confeſs, is delicate; but as I can per- 


ceive the neceſſity of it, why ſhould not -another 
do the fame? N 


ä 


Flat, Inſibid. 
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888 
That which is fat, does not pierce the taſte ; that 
En in the leaſt. Thus 
the laſt riſes upon the firſt; the one wanting only a 
degree of ſeaſoning; the other wanting it eatirely.., 


which is in / pid, does not touc 


In works of the mind they are both very far from 
pleaſant; but the fat, appearing to affect the graces, 
diſpleaſes: the inſipid, appearing to have no know - 
ledge, tires. - # ren 

In relation to the beauty of the ſex, I do not 


think the word in ſi pid ſhould be uſed but with re⸗ 


ſpect to thoſe who are of a diſpoſition wholly inſen- 
ible ; but we fay beauty is flat, when it is not ant» 
mated, and when it has neither the charms of vi- 


vacity, nor thoſe of ſoftneſs. 


x 
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We keep not what we intend to part with. We 
detain, what we propoſe not to reſtore, 
We keep that which is our own. We detain that 
which is another's, F 
The miſer rg of his money, The debtor deans 
the property of his creditors. / 
The honeſt man finds a difficulty in keeping, what 
he poſſeſſes; when the rogue finds none in detaining, 
what he has taken. 
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Complicated, Involved. 
Afﬀairs or actions are complicated one with another 
by their mixture and mutual dependance. Perfons 
are involved in actions or in affairs, when they are 
far immerged in them. 

Things extremely complicated, become obſcure to 

thoſe who have not ſufficient underſtanding or diſ- 
cernment to unfold them. If we are often in com- 
ny with raſh people, we are liable to be involved in 
iſagreeable matters. 

The moſt complicated affairs become ſimple and 
eaſy to be underſtood, in the mouth or in the wri- 
tings of an able advocate. It is dangerous to be in- 
volved, even innocently, in the crimes of the great; 
as at thofe times we are always the dupe, and are 
ſure to be ſacrificed to their intereſts, 

Complicated has a ſubſtantive in general uſe, in- 
volved has not; but, in return, that has a verb in ge- 
neral uſe, which the other has not. We hear fre- 
quently of complication, ſeldom of involution ; ſo again, 
we meet frequently with the verb to involve, ſeldom 
with that of to complicate. * | 

Nothing embarraſles phyſicians more than a com- 
plication of diſorders, of which the remedy of one 


ſhall oppoſe the cure of another, It is very diſ- 
* | agreeable 


% 


agreeable to have ſuch acquaintance. as. involve. us 
. in their own faults. e 


2 
3 * 


eee e | 

However ſynonymous theſe may be, for ſeems to 
me to agree beſt, when ſpeaking 1 a perſon or thing 
which governs the following verb. As to, appears 
to me to be uſed with moſt propriety, when 722 
of that which is 1 by the verb. I ſhoul 
ſay then, for my part, I will not interfere in ſuch 
matters as do not concern me; as to me all things 
are indifferent. | 


The fe of the underſtanding part of man- 


kind conſiſts in a lively faith, a pure morality, wat 
in a ſimple conduct, guided by divine authority, an: 


ſupported by reaſon. For that of the people in ge- 


neral, it conſiſts in a blind credulity, and in exte- 
rior practices, authoriſed by education, and corro- 
borated by the force of cuſtom. As to that of thoſe 


belonging to the church, we can determine nothing 
concerning it; unleſs we could detach them from 


their temporal intereſts, 


— — 

Trade, Bufine/s, Art, Profeſſion. _ 
In the ſenſe in which theſe words are eſteemed 

ſynonymous, that of trade implies a manual occu 
tion ; that of art, ſuch as requires the labour of the 
mind, as well as the hands; that of bufeneſs, ſuch an 
occupation as conſiſts only in buying and ſelling ; 
that of profejeon, ſuch as reſults from the lucrative 
uſe of the ſciences. Thus, the occupations of a car- 
pon, taylor, baker, &c. are trades; thoſe of a 
inen-draper, mercer, haberdaſher, &c. are buſineſſes ; 
thoſe of a watchmaker, lockſmith, &c, are arts; 
thoſe of a phyſician, counſellor, muſician, &c, are 
profeſſions. K . ill * 
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arts of bufineſſes ; buſineſſes of trades, 


* 


Diuination, Prediction. 
Divination brings hidden things to light; prediction 
foretells what will come to paſs. | | 
"The. firſt regards things preſent and paſt, The 
objects of the den are things to come. 

A learned and diſcerning man, one who knows 
what relation the leaſt outward ſigns bear to the mo- 
tions of the ſoul, readily paſſes with the world as 
well-ſkilled in divination. A wiſe man, one who 
ſees what will be the conſequences of certain prin- 
ciples, and the effects of certain cauſes, may paſs 
wu the people, as having the knowledge of pre- 
diction. — 
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To Reprove, Reprimand. _ 

He who reproves another, points out his fault and 
blames him. He who reprimands, pretends to 
Puniſh, and mortifies the offender, | 

We reprove a friend. © We reprimand a child. 

Reprove is ſeldom uſed but with reſpect to the faults 
of the mind ; reprimand, with DEER 256 the manners 
and conduct. ne n 

We ſometimes reprove one, who knows better than 
ourſelves. No one has a right to reprimand but ſu- 
periors. bak i | Peil | 101 
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ory Auſlere, Severe. e 

We are anftere by our manner of living ; ſevere by 
our manner of thinking e en die 
Softneſs is the reverle of aufterity ; it is rare to 
paſs immediately from one to the other; a common 


regular 
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regular way of life is the medium between the two. 
Remiſſneſs and ſeverity are the two extremes, in one 
of which we are ſure to fall; few perſons being able 
_ to diſtinguiſh: the true medium, which conſiſts in an 
exact and preciſe knowledge of the law, s . 
We are auſtere only with 1 to gurſelves; but 

we may be ſevere, as well with reſpect to others as 
ourſelves. | 

Enthuſiaſts give themſelves up to the exerciſes of 
auſterity; this was alſo once the cuſtom of recluſes, 
Some caſuiſts affett to diſtinguiſh themſelves by a 
ſevere morality, extending it even *till it loſes fight of 
every degree of reaſon. 455 on” 

An auſtere life conſiſts in the privation of pleaſures 
and conveniences; we ſometimes embrace it through 
a taſte of ſingularity, and would fain have it thought 
to proceed from a principle of religion, Morals too 
ſevere may, equally with morals too remiſs, wound the 
regularity of manners. 


i. „ 


To Appear, Seem. 

I know not how much I may differ from the reſt 
of my countrymen; but the verb appear, in my opi- 
nion, relates more to the eye; ſeem, more to the ima- 

ination, 5 

An obje always 9 leſs, the farther it is off. 
Many things ſcem practicable, which cannot be carried 
into execution. | 


| ; F. aſt, Har d. ; | 
The ſenſe in which theſe words are accounted ſy- 
nonymous is that of quick motion ; but faft denotes 
quickrieſs without force; ard, quickneſs with vio- 
lence. Thus to run, ride, or rain faſt, implies a 
_ quicker motion than common; but to run, ride, or 


rain hard, ſome degree of force or violence, 
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With reſpeQ to work, faſt means ex editioully ; 
hard, laboriouſly. Thus he who works feft, will 
ſoon havedone, He who works hard, will ſoon be 


weary. 


— —_—_— 
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Clock, Dial. XS 
Theſe are both time-pieces, with this difference, 
that the clock firikes; the dial does not. *Tis for 
this reaſon we call that plate which determines time 
by a ſhadow in the ſun, a ſun-dial, | 
The clock tells the hour; the dial ſhews it. 
Dials were long in uſe, before the invention of 


* 
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Every, Al. 
Though the word every is more frequently made 
uſe of - itſelf, -it 122 — 6 wih the 
word ow; eſpecially when uſed as ſynonymous to 
all. As all of us; every one of us. Theſe expreſſions 
ſhew that every is rather particular, relating more to 
individuals; and that all is rather general, relating 
to the whole; the word ons, being added to every, 
ſpecifying that determination. 
. Every includes always in its idea the word all, 
than of does not always include the word every; 
that is, all ſpeaks in general only, whereas every ex- 
cept none ——— 8 — — 
- Every man is undoubtedly bound to aſſiſt his neigh- 
bour. All men are mercenary. 8 
All ſeems to me to be the plural of every; every 
being conſtantly applied to the ſingular number; all 
to the plural, Thus we ſay every man, every thing, 
| bs part, &c, but all men, all things, all parts, 
n n * 


Pity, 
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Pity, Compaſſion, Commi/eralton. 

1 cannot ſay whether, in the characteriſing of 
theſe words, I may fall in with the opinion of the 
public ; but with reſpet to the firſt two, pity ſeems 
to me to. be rather particular, and to be uſed with 
moſt (oy niger with regard to perſons we have ſome 
knowled whereas compaſſion is more general, 
and may be uſed equally with reſpect to thoſe we 
know, as to thoſe we know not. | 

We are ſaid to pity the diſtreſſes of a friend; and 
compaſſionate the misfortunes of a ſtranger, | 

540 ſeems moſt applicable to the firſt emotions we 
feel at the ſight or deſcription of an object in diſtreſs, 
riſing from tenderneſs of heart; compaſſion ſeems to 
reſult from reflection on the unmerited calamities of 
another, ſpringing from the trueſt benevolence, 
Thus we ſay, it was through pity we were led to 

om 


c e e his caſe. | | 
ides compaſſion may be uſed with propriety with 

reſpe& to the brute creation, which pity cannot. 
Thus the killing of a lamb or the beating of a dog 
will excite the compaſſon of a perſon of feeling. 

Commiſeration, in my opinion, implies a fellow- 
feeling, or the bearing a part in another's woe, and 
riſes from ſympathy. | 
; We naturally commiſerate the ſorrows of one we 
ove. | 

According to this interpretation of the words, we 
may fity and yet not have compaſſion ; we may have 
both pity and compaſſion, yet not commuſeration, 

The word pity, on ſome occaſions, has been made 
ule of by way of contempt; as I pity her pride; but 
it ſeems here to be uſed rather ironically, than to 
imply in its real ſignification any degree of ſcorn, 
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5 * 20 Siippery „ Glib. | | 
Glibneſs implies a great degree of fliþptrineſs ; ſlip-. 
perineſs Tana * of glibneſs. of of Aab. 
All ice is ſippery; but that which is remarkably 
{ſmooth is gib. PORTED | 
The proper and literal definition of Suippery is, af. 
fording no firm hold or footing ; that of glib, made 
eaſy to be moved. In this ſenſe, the firſt denotes 
ſomething natural ; the laſt ſomething not ſo. ' 
An eel is ſo li as to be difficult to hold. Wet 
weather, ſucceeded by a froſt, makes the ways ſlib- 
pery. Oiling the fly of a jack makes it run glib. 
80, in the figurative ſenſe, ſpeaking of a woman 
fond of gallantry, we ſay ſhe is a ſuppery dame, 
Nothing is of a more ſlippery nature than true hap- 
pineſs, it ſlides through the fingers, even while we 
think we hold it faſt. Strong liquor on different 
erſons has different effects: ſome it ſickens; others 
it ſtupiſies; of others again it makes the tongue run 
ſo glib, as to be greatly entertaining. | 
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